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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——. 
HE third clause of the Irish Crimes Bill was passed on Tues- 
day night after only one application of the Closure, Mr. W. 
H. Smith having indicated at the outset that he should probably 
be compelled to quicken the progress of the Irish Crimes Bill 
by some stronger proposal, and Mr. Parnell and Sir W. Harcourt 
having both indicated their opinion that the Irish Members would 
do well to confine themselves to amendments of real import- 
ance. On Wednesday, however, there was a fresh relapse into 
obstruction, more than three hours being wasted in the dis- 
cussion of a preamble to the fourth clause which merely recited 
the reason for introducing it, and enacted nothing. Mr. Morley 
himself deprecated such a discussion as a waste of Parliamentary 
time, though he blamed the Government for inserting such a 
preamble to a subordinate part of the measure. But the 
Parnellites ignored Mr. Morley’s advice, and when a quarter 
to 6 arrived, the day had been effectually wasted. 




















On Thursday, Mr. W. H. Smith gave notice that he would 
yesterday move that at a given time, which was specified later 
in the evening as 10 p.m. on June 17th (Friday next), the 
question under discussion shall be put, and that all sub- 
sequent clauses, excluding, we suppose, amendments, shall then 
be put. This is even stronger than Mr. Gladstone’s action in 
relation to Mr. Forster’s Bill for suspending Habeas Corpus 
in Ireland in 1881, which the Parnellites resisted so long and 
with so much violence. If Mr. Smith’s motion be carried, 
as it will be, or perhaps has been,—for we go to press 
before we can hear the result of last night’s debate,—the 
motion will compel debate to come to an end on Friday next at 
10 p.m., after which the House will vote on all clauses 
then remaining without debate. This is the right course to 
take, and it is not taken too soon. The debate of Wednesday has 
shown that neither Mr. Parnell, nor Sir William Harcourt, nor 
Mr. John Morley, nor, we presume, Mr. Gladstone himself, can 
reduce Messrs. Healy, Tanner, Chance, and Co. to reason in the 
discussion of the Irish Crimes Bill; and the British people are 
determined not to push patience to the extreme of blind and 
stupid insensibility. 


After Mr. W. H. Smith had declared his intention of putting 
a definite term to the debate,—Mr. Morley protesting that more 
than a day’s notice should have been given of the motion,—the 
discussion on the Crimes Bill was resumed, and a variety of 
amendments were negatived, the most important being Sir 
Charles Russell’s amendment to give the power of changing 
the venue to the defendant as well as to the Crown. This 
amendment was negatived by a majority of only 35; but we do 
not think that Sir Charles Russell made a strong case for it. 
The ground for changing the venue is that in certain parts of 
Ireland juries are afraid to convict, and do acquit criminals 
against whom the evidence is decisive; but Sir Charles Ruseell 


unusual in a French Assembly, and it is said that the Right 
are urging that the anti-clerical clauses, rendering seminarists 
liable to the conscription, should be omitted. If this is done, 
however, the Radicals will be joined by a section of the Oppor- 
tunists, and the Government may be defeated. On the other 
hand, if the Government adhere to the Bill, the Right must 
resist these clauses, and may be joined by the Radicals merely 
for vengeance’ sake. It is more probable, however, that the 
Right will abandon its demands, support the Government in 
abolishing all other exemptions, and quit the House when the 
clerical clauses come on. M. Grévy is said to be so affected by 
the prospect of difficulties before him, and by the abuse now 
heaped on him by the Radical papers, that he threatens to resign, 
and fear of this resolution alone has induced the Right to 
promise a general support till November. La Justice, M. 
Clémenceau’s paper, alleges this most distinctly ; but the French 
readiness to believe stories which suggest at once intrigue and 
dramatic situation knows no limit. M. Grévy may be tired of 
his post, and probably is; but he is the last man to resign until 
he knows exactly who his successor will be. 


Yesterday week was spent quietly by Mr. Gladstone at Swansea 
in hearing Welsh music, and regretting to the accomplished per- 
formers of the Swansea United Choir that he had come down to 
Swansea for purposes not altogether musical; for Mr. Gladstone 
evidently understood that his own compositions make a liberal 
use of those discords by which Wagner is said to have dis- 
criminated the “ music of the future” from the “ music of the 
past.” On Saturday, an immense procession, held by many 
observers to have numbered some 50,000 in all, marched past 
Mr. Gladstone through the grounds of Singleton Abbey (the 
residence of Sir Hussey Vivian, with whom he was staying), 
dccupying between four and five hours in the demonstration. 
When the demonstration had concluded, amid loud cheers 
for “*Home-rule for Ireland” and “Home-rule for Wales,” 
Mr. Gladstone delivered an address on the great event of 
the day, which he termed at once Imperial, Irish, and 
Welsh in its significance,—Imperial, because the Empire 
would never be solidly established till an end can be put to the 
painful relations between England and Ireland; Irish, because 
the object of the whole demonstration was the solid restoration of 
order in Ireland ; and Welsh, both because Wales, as a Protestant 
country, is signalising her Protestantism by taking the lead in 
demanding justice for Catholic Ireland, and because by claiming, 
as Wales had done, a separate nationality and the rights of a 
separate nationality, she had claimed also that this should not 
be a ground for disunion with England, but for “closer union.” 


Mr. Gladstone pointed to the old Welsh castles built to subdue 
Wales by the invaders, and to the old Welsh Church which was 
quite separate from the English Church, as proving the distinct- 
ness of Welsh nationality. Through Mrs, Gladstone, Mr. 
Gladstone himself claimed to have some indirect claim to be 
in a certain sense a Welshman. He did not compare the 
grievances of Wales to the grievances of Ireland, still he 
thought the Welsh nationality “as great a reality as English 








nationality,” and encouraged the wish of Wales to assert 
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strongly her separateness in the complex whole of the United 
Kingdom. If the Welsh people wished for Disestablishment, 
Mr. Gladstone held that to Disestablishment they were entitled, 
by virtue of the “ Hartingtonian principle,” as he called it, 
announced by Lord Hartington to the Scotch people. Then 
Mr. Gladstone diverged into an attack upon the Irish Crimes 
Bill, and an exaggerated description of the weakness of his own 
party, whom he represented as quite unequal to any formidable 
kind of obstruction. Mr. Gladstone ignored the Parnellites 
who constitute part of his force,—indeed, a leading part of it 
rather than a following part. They lead, and he follows. 


In the evening, Mr. Gladstone delivered a very eloquent speech 

to Sir Hussey Vivian’s party, and claimed the restoration of an 
Trish Legislature to Ireland as being at least as much of a Con- 
servative as of a Liberal proposal. (In precisely the same sense, 
by-the-way, the restoration of the Heptarchy would be a Con- 
servative proposal.) He was quite willing, he said, to confer with 
Lord Hartington on the modifications to be given to the Irish 
Home-rule scheme, if Lord Hartington were willing “ to assent to 
the constitution of any Assembly qualified, under however strict 
conditions, to act for the whole of Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone was 
not prepared to assert that the grant of a separate local 
Legislature necessarily implied exclusion from the British 
Legislature. Even if Scotland should get Home-rule, he 
should not be willing to admit the reasonableness of ex- 
cluding Scotchmen from the British Parliament. But 
the Irish case was somewhat different, and undoubtedly 
there were difficulties in either excluding or including the Irish 
representatives in the Imperial Parliament. On the whole, Mr. 
Gladstone indicated his preference for what he called an 
“inversion” of Mr. Whitbread’s proposal to exclude Irish 
Members for a time, and subsequently to reconsider the relation 
of the Irish Members to the British Parliament; and though 
Mr. Gladstone clothed this part of his speech in carefully 
ambiguous language, he appeared to mean that the safest plan 
would be to leave Irish Members for the present where they are 
in the British Parliament, but to settle all Imperial questions 
by Acts requiring renewal after a certain lapse of years, at the 
close of which the relation of the Irish Members to the British 
Parliament would be reconsidered and revised. 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone opened a Free Library at 
Swansea, received the freedom of the borough, remarked on the 
musical pre-eminence of Welshmen, admired the Swansea 
porcelain, and in a word, discharged the non-political portions 
of his functions at Swansea with his usual playfulness 
and grace. On Tuesday, he returned to London, receiving a 
tremendously enthusiastic welcome at all the stations on his way 
to Cardiff,—the people even climbing on to the train in order to 
get a sight of him,—and at Cardiff he delivered a great speech on 
the practical unanimity of the civilised world,—England alone 
excepted,—in condemnation of England, and in approbation of 
the general tenor of his own proposals for Ireland. The exception 
of England is, as we have elsewhere pointed out, somewhat 
important; while the so-called unanimity is singularly dubious 
and ambiguous. ‘The civilised world,—with the exception of 
Germany,—is tolerably unanimous in condemning Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy, as dictatorial and unsuited to the development 
of constitutional freedom in Germany ; and the civilised world,— 
with the exception of Ireland,—is tolerably unanimous in con- 
demning Mr. Parnell’s policy, as unsuited to the development of 
any sort of moral civilisation in that country. Prince Bismarck, 
however, sets the one opinion at defiance, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself the other, so little does “the opinion of the civilised 
world ” impress those who do not concur in it. 








Mr. Bright has published a letter strongly condemning Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches in Wales. He points out that by the last 
census Wales had a population of 1,360,000, or 300,000 Tess than 
that of Ulster. ‘ Ulster may be a nationality differing from the 
rest of Ireland at least as much as Wales differs from England; 
but Wales is treated to a flattery which, if not insincere, seems 
to me childish, and Ulster is forgotten in the discussion of the 
Trish Question.”” The word “ insincere” was not needed, and is 
not accurate, the true explanation being the one suggested in 
the next sentence :— Is it not wonderful how one-sided Mr. 
Gladstone can be, and how his great intellect can be subjected 
to one idea, and how he can banish from his mind everything, 


has before him? He speaks, too, as if it were a 00d thing to 


make Wales almost as un-English as he assumes all Ir 

ela 
be. He — the fact that there are more loyal nee te 
women in Ireland than the whole population of 
in Wales.” vn a 


Lord Derby made a very impressive speech to i 
Unionists of Liverpool yesterday week, in which be oot 
even if the Irish obstruction had not been organised, it would Me 
been necessary to alter rules of Parliamentary debate made . 
a Parliament in which two-thirds of the Members never spoke, to 
suit a Parliament in which hardly any Members habitually hold 
their tongues. He did not think that the Celts would win the 
game against Saxon patience, but that they would be tired of 
obstructing before we are tired of steadily pursuing our way 
What the Irish want is a separate nationality, and no English 
statesman thinks of giving them what they want. Mr. Glad. 
stone’s scheme would never have satisfied them, though it would 
have given them an indefinite power of squeezing more out of 
us. Lord Derby made very light of the charges brought against 
the Irish Crimes Bill, and did not believe that the democracy of 
this island would inaugurate their power “ by abdicating func. 
tions, abandoning rights, and ignoring claims which their pre. 
decessors had for generations respected,” at the dictation of an 
Irish Party which has shown how “ grave and high problems of 
statesmanship may be vulgarised and butchered by the mouths 
of brawling demagogues.” 


Mr. O’Brien having failed in Canada, has done worse than 
fail in New York. Under circumstances detailed elsewhere, he 
has quarrelled with the revolutionary and anti-Catholic section 
of the Irish in New York, and has been’ denounced by their 
favourite, Father McGlynn, as “ at heart a landlord.” (Note that 
the Irish now use “landlord” exactly as the French Terrorists. 
used “aristocrat.”) Mr. O’Brien declares that had he not 
separated himself from them, the Irish cause would have been 
ruined, because the Times would have been justified, but main- 
tains that he is as determined a revolutionist as ever. Indeed, 
on June 8th he went rather farther than usual. On that day, 
he was escorted to the steamer by the 69th Militia Regiment, 
and in his gratitude, made the men a fiery address :—‘ Men of 
New York, I am setting out to-night to the old land, and I am 
more than glad before I go to have this opportunity of thanking 
the working men of New York for such a glorious demonstration. 
I know you have it in your hearts that it is for Ireland. I know 
of no higher honour than to be surrounded by the Irish hearts. 
and the Irish bayonets of the gallant 69th Regiment. Only 
one greater pleasure could be given to me, and that would be to 
be with them on the Irish hillside with their bayonets flashing 
and the Green Flag floating over them, and their gallant Colonel 
to lead them.” The speaker is roundly abused in England for 
this obviously treasonable outburst, but it seems to us the 
manliest speech he ever made, If the O’Briens would take the 
field in fair and open warfare, instead of protecting miscreants 
like the moonlighters, we should shoot them, but with a feeling 
of respect. 


A curious instance of the perversion of moral feeling tem- 
porarily prevalent in Ireland was afforded on Tuesday. <A 
Miss Dawson, walking near Dublin, was attacked by a garotter, 
thrown down, throttled, and robbed of her trinkets. She was 
taken up insensible, and the man pursued, and caught with the 
young lady’s watch upon him. The garotter was sent to prison, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the mob was restrained 
from lynching him. Yet this same people would, if Miss 
Dawson were the wife of a landlord, or had given evidence 
against her father’s murderers, have been delighted to hear of her 
sufferings. They do applaud the women who at Bodyke throw lime 
in the faces of the bailiffs and constables who are distraining for 
rent, and who are palpably innocent persons carrying out a 
duty they are bound by oath to fulfil. Nobody in Ireland is 
now held to deserve suffering except landlords, or agents of the 
law,—except, indeed, witnesses who tell the truth and jurymen 
who do their duty. One wonders what the next generation, 
bred up under teaching of this kind, will be like. The French 
people passed through scenes of the kind in 1789-92; but then, 
they also passed through twenty years of war and discipline, 
amidst which the few who survived had the passion of disorder 
thoroughly burnt out of them. 
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Mr. Davitt’s language is increasing in violence, chiefly, it 
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i he is not certain that he is not “living in 
* fool's paradise.” At Bodyke, on Thursday, he openly incited 
a people to resist the law. He had “ made a vow thirty years 
ago to bear towards England, and English government in 
Treland, all the concentrated hate of his Irish nature,” which, 
to judge by the symptoms, must be a good deal. He recom- 
mended the people to defend their homesteads as John Mitchell 
advised—that is, Mr. Arnold-Forster explains, with vitriol—and 
declares that “ there is no violence which a man defending his 
home, his children, and his homestead could be guilty of that the 
civilised world would not extenuate and condone.” On Sunday,ina 
meeting at Swords, he asserted that 400 English soldiers had fled 
before one Irish girl—an illustration, he thought, of the condition 
of the British Army—and protested that if those who counselled 
moderation “ had seen what he did,” they “ would have wished 
from the bottom of their hearts that Irishmen possessed the 
weapons which Englishmen placed in the hands of their mer- 
cenaries.” He asked himself if he were not living in a fool’s 
paradise, “while 20,000 of their young men and women were 
driven out of Ireland in one month alone.” He would boycott 
the Coercion Act, and especially refuse evidence. He should 
« despise the Nationalist who would not do six months on the 
plank-bed rather than be looked on as an informer.” All this 
fary, it should be recollected, is expended because a landlord 
insists that he must either have his rent or his houses. Be it 
noted that the only person who adopted the easy alternative 
of paying the tenants’ rent for them was an Englishman. 


The managers of the Jubilee féte are not showing much 
judgment. They have extended the route which her Majesty is 
to traverse in visiting Westminster Abbey, and thereby relieved 
the terrible congestion otherwise to be anticipated; but they 
have advised the Queen to make the procession in semi-state, 
which will be a disappointment. Moreover, the Royal visitors, 
who will form a main attraction, are to drive to the Abbey by 
themselves, and will not be recognised by the crowds at all. If 
it is worth while to spend money and energy on a mere cere- 
monial, it is worth while to make it splendid, more especially in 
an age like the present, when the reverence for pageantry has 
disappeared without any diminution in the enjoyment of it. 
Indeed, we rather think the enjoyment has increased, the 
people understanding pictorial effects, and sympathising with 
them, much more than they did. A mere hint that the 
Queen would be pleased with a blaze of colour along 
the line of her route would fill every balcony and window 
with bright draperies, carpets, and china, and turn the morsel of 
London she is to traverse into a mighty drawing-room. What 
the residents along the route want is an excuse for an abandon 
which they wish to display, but which, being at once shy and 
self-conscious, they will be, without such an excuse, half ashamed 
of. “The Queen’s wish” will cover them even in making their 
‘houses momentarily resplendent. 


It is stated on good authority that the Sultan hesitates to 
ratify the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the French and Russian 
Ambassadors persuading him that it involves a plot against his 
authority as Khalif, and threatening him with consequences 
from their hostility. As the Convention means money, the sale- 
able value of the Egyptian Tribute being improved under it, he 
will probably sign in the end; but the annoyance of Russia and 
France is most pronounced. The former Power declares she will 
not acknowledge the Convention unless concessions are made in 
Bulgaria, while the latter will not acknowledge it on any terms. 
We shall not be sorry to see the Convention hung up, as we 
think waiting a more manly policy ; but if the country approves, 
we do not see why it should not be acted on without a European 
mandate. Nobody, certainly, can stop our going away. France 
will not seize Egypt at present, in face of the inevitable war, and 
she certainly will not let us reoccupy if she can help it, even if she 
does, for form’s sake, sign the Convention. That is to say, she will 
not unless we pay off the Bonds, which are still, as at the first, her 
grand reason for her “ interest” in Egypt. The nominal reason 
assigned both by France and Russia for their refusal to agree, is 
that the reoccupation clauses involve a practical Protectorate, 
which is true so far as the burden is concerned. The only differ- 
ence is that we shall have no power to benefit the people. 


Lord Randolph Charchill on Friday week delivered a series of 
speeches, in one of which he attacked Mr. Gladstone fiercely for 
sanctioning obstruction :— You have for the first time in the 
history of England a Parliament which directly represents the 


whole masses of the people—a Parliament to which the whole 
masses of the people of the United Kingdom have anxiously 
and longingly looked to satisfy the wants and the interests of 
the age. And you have a great democratic leader—a man who 
has been more trusted by the people than any man in modern 
history—you have him setting himself to work to smash and to 
destroy the only instrument by which democracy can possibly 
achieve the duties which have been by the wisdom of the present 
generation and of former generations devolved upon it.” The 
only remedy was to “sit tight,”—that is, to display as much 
tenacity and perseverance as the Opposition; but he, at the 
same time, believed that the Government could, if they pleased, at 
once terminate the resistance to their Crimes Bill. He thought 
they ought to do it, and not in any way to modify that Bill, for 
if a Government asked for extraordinary powers, but accepted 
less than those powers, it at once destroyed the confidence of 
the country either in its judgment or its nerve. 


Lord Randolph’s principal speech was, however, devoted to 
the expenditure on the Army and Navy. He declared that this 
expenditure had risen from £25,400,000 in 1875, to £30,800,000 
in 1886; and for this money we have an increase of 12,000 
Regulars, 27,000 Army Reserve men, 3,000 Militia, and 50,000 
Volunteers. This increase of strength involved, however, an 
increase of only £700,000 in outlay, and where had the rest of 
the money gone? The cost of the Navy alone had increased 
by £2,000,000, yet the strength of the Navy at the two 
periods was almost exactly the same. The total expenditure 
on armaments in England and India was £51,000,000 a year, 
yet he did not believe it possible for the Government to place 
more than 150,000 men in the field. The fortresses of the 
Empire are neither properly armed nor properly provisioned. 
The heavy guns are all bad, and the Army rifle is a most inferior 
weapon. There is not land transport for 21,000 men, and the 
Minister who advocated a spirited foreign policy would be a 
maniac. Lord R. Churchill gave many startling stories in 
evidence of his statements, especially affirming that two 
millions have been spent upon armoured ships so badly built, 
that when at sea none of their armour will be above the water- 
line. He maintained that the first security for efficiency 
would be to cut down the supplies, but affirmed that he had a 
plan in his head which would save £4,000,000, and yet make 
the Army and Navy as efficient as they ought to be. He would, 
however, for the present keep his plan to himself. Lord 
Randolph is doing good service in bringing forward this matter ; 
but he will find, we fear, that until the Irish Question is out of 
the way, the English people will not attend. They never do 
attend to more than one question at once. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison made a very eloquent speech on the 
protection of ancient buildings at the tenth annual meeting of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, in the old 
hall of Staple Inn, on Wednesday. He insisted that “ every 
building that had a definite public history, and had been dedi- 
cated to the public use, was a national institution,—a sacred 
possession, like the Great Charter or the Domesday Book; and 
wantonly to destroy one of them ought to be made a public 
crime.” “ It was monstrous that any body of men ina single 
generation should claim the right in the name of property, or 
office, or their present convenience, to destroy in a moment the 
continuous work of centuries,—to rob their own descendants of 
their common birthright.” And he went on to protest against 
the “ greatest profanation of a sacred building ” that had taken 
place in the present century. He referred to the fact that “the 
Abbey, the most venerable of all our sacred edifices, has been 
turned into a huge erection of galleries. and scaffolding, which 
will make it look like a cross between a race-course stand and a 
concert-room.” Mr. Frederic Harrison is certainly unique. We 
do not ourselves admire the grotesque transformation of the 
Abbey, temporary as we hope it may be. But why it should 
offend so much more profoundly the one thinker who tells us 
that all the associations which make the Abbey most sacred 
are founded on dreams and illysions, it is difficult to understand. 
It would seem that the less men believe in the divine object of 
worship, the more sacredness they attach to the feelings which 
go astray in search of that object. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. SMITH AS LEADER. 


R. SMITH is not a brilliant Leader, but he is a good 
Leader, and all the better because the exigencies of the 
time require a man who shall be good without being brilliant. 
His leadership reminds us of the excellent country gentleman 
who said, with a sigh of relief, after the brilliant ladies who 
had been filling the dining-room with laughter had left the 
table,—“ Now let us be jolly, and not talk.” Mr. Smith 
cannot lead the House of Commons without a certain 
very moderate amount of elocution ; but he not only reduces 
what is needed to a minimum, but he makes that minimum 
express the sincere desire of the Government to be straight- 
forward, unprovocative, businesslike, prudent, and prompt. 
His notice to the House on Tuesday that he should pro- 
bably have to take steps to secure the more rapid passing 
of the Irish Crimes Bill, followed by the notice which he 
gave on Thursday of his intention to move yesterday that 
at 10 p.m. next Friday the question under discussion shall be 
put, and all subsequent clauses shall be then put and voted 
on, was just what the country was looking for, and came 
neither too soon nor too late. It was right to let the country 
read for itself in the large letters of wasted weeks and months, 
what the obstructionists really mean; and it was right, when 
the country had really spelled out its painful lesson, that the 
Government should act, as it was by that time more than 
evident that the people wished it to act. The whole thing 
was done soberly, without sensation or display, just as the quiet 
British citizen likes to have the public work done; and the 
allowance of a full week for the consideration of the remainder 
of the Bill, shortened as it is by the dropping of the clause 
which allows a change of venue, in cases of serious crime, to 
England, is liberal, and even ample. It is true that the post- 
ponement to another measure of the procedure as regards more 
serious crime of which it is impossible to get a fair trial in 
Ireland, is in itself a misfortune, for nothing can be more 
undesirable than to secure justice on minor offenders, while the 
greater offenders may feel secure; and it is hardly possible to 
imagine that the Government can get a second Bill for amend- 
ing the Criminal Law through the House in the present Session 
without giving up remedial legislation of a more positive 
kind as absolutely hopeless, And this, we may be sure, 
they do not intend to do. Probably the Bill dealing with 
serious crime which cannot be punished summarily, will have 
to wait for another Session of Parliament. And so long as it 
is known that it will really be brought in and passed,— 
otherwise the moonlighters would have a motive for preferring 
murder and arson to slighter offences,—perhaps it may wait 
without much mischief. Of course, it is both a mischief and 
a mistake that the Government should have chosen a mode of 
dealing with serious crime which is so unpopular and clumsy. 
Still, that is hardly Mr. Smith’s fault. He was guided by 
the best opinion he could get on the subject, and cannot 
be held responsible for a mistake which it was hardly in his 
province to veto. He seems to us to be doing the best he 
can in frankly acknowledging that the provision for dealing 
with more serious crime does not meet with public approval, 
and must be supplanted, as it can only be supplanted 
effectually, by a separate measure. In the meantime, the 
postponement of this difficult subject removes all excuse for 
any further dawdling over the remaining clauses of the Crimes 
Bill, and renders the demand for Parliamentary promptitude 
as moderate as it is urgent. Mr. Smith has embodied in his 
management of this difficult matter the best sense not only of 
all the Mr. Smiths of the nation, but of all the steady-going, 
sagacious men who, when they have a bad business to deal 
with, look the fact that it is a bad business full in the face, 
and while they take their measures for reducing the mischief 
to a minimum, make as little lamentation over it as possible. 
He endures the worst, and does the best in his power, with 
firmness, fortitude, and reticence ; waits till the people see the 
evil fully, and then, having their support, grapples with it 
quietly but boldly. It is a modest, unboastful kind of leader- 
ship, but it tells on the nation, who are just in the mood to 
appreciate a modest attempt to make the best of a bad busi- 
ness, instead of playing “double or quits,” as Mr. Gladstone 
was 80 anxious to do. 
And the same characteristics which mark Mr. Smith’s de- 
meanour as Leader of the House of Commons, mark what he 
says, when he does, rather reluctantly and cursorily, open his 








mouth outside the walls of Parliament, 
ar Union at St. James’s Hall o 
the model of a speech for a Leader who wished to j 

on the people of England how little good can be ine ae 
present critical situation by words, how much must be left to 
silent constancy and steady sacrifice. He began by insistin 
on the meritoriousness of those silent sacrifices to duty which 
are now being made by a great number of the Members of the 
House of Commons in trying to restore the authority of the 
law in Ireland ; he insisted that what the constitutional part 
have to do in the House is very like the weary routine duis 
which sailors and soldiers have to discharge during exhaustin 
campaigns in the cause of the country they serve; he re. 
pudiated in the warmest way the notion that he wished to put 
down or discourage combinations in Ireland in relation to 
rent such as we permit in England in relation to wages; the 
object of the Government, he said, is to punish crime, and 
crime only, such crime as would be punishable and punished 
in any country of Europe and in the United States of America 
by the ordinary law, but which in Ireland is not punished under 
the existing law; he pointed out that for twenty years Mr, 
Gladstone had been promising the regeneration of Ireland, and 
that at every step which he had made, whether rightly made 
or wrongly made, he had only elicited still bitterer complaints 
and still larger demands ; and he maintained that the greatest 
trouble and suffering now existing in Ireland, is due to the 
unchecked ascendency of lawless men, who frighten away 
industry, destroy credit, raise hopes in the lawless of 
getting spoil without work, and destroy the hopes of the 
honest and diligent man who wishes for liberty to toil 
where he can toil to greatest advantage, to buy where he 
can get the best goods, and to sell to those who will 
give him the best price. He appealed to English- 
men who like to be left at peace to attend to their own 
concerns, to pay at least so much attention to politics as 
would gain support for a Government whose chief object it 
is to secure this quietness and peace in all parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions. And he paid a warm tribute to the 
Liberal Unionists, who, by resigning for themselves all prospects 
of power, have secured a chance for this modest and business- 
like policy, in place of the dangerous and desperate cast on 
which Mr. Gladstone proposed to risk the fortunes of the 
Empire. 

That strikes us as precisely the tone which Mr. Smith ought 
to take, and which the country will support him in taking, 
Nobody can say that we have had a preponderance of hum- 
drum policy during the last twenty years. Neither Mr. Glad- 
stone nor Lord Beaconsfield were humdrum statesmen. Mr. 
Gladstone was sanguine even to rashness in going any lengths to 
propitiate Ireland; Lord Beaconsfield was sanguine even to 
rashness in going any lengths to extend our influence in Asia. 
Both overdid their parts. And the country sighs now for a 
little interval of sure, modest, safe, businesslike, and just 
administration. Mr. Smith is leading the House of Commons 
in this direction, and leading it very well. 


His speech to th 
n Wednesday bene 





MR. GLADSTONE’S WELSH CAMPAIGN. 


T must be admitted that Mr. Gladstone’s Welsh campaign 
was for its purpose a brilliant success, though Mr. Bright’s 
rather cruel letter on the comparative weights of Wales and 
Ulster in relation to Home-rule, must have cast a very 
wet blanket over it. It produced as vivid an impression 
of moral unanimity in Wales as can be produced in a country 
with a minority at all. It provided an excuse,—or shall 
we be nearer the mark in saying a pretence ?—for with- 
drawing their faint opposition, to men who, like Sir Hussey 
Vivian and Mr. Talbot, had never been very serious in their 
opposition to the reigning opinion. And it ended in a 
most telling pzan at Cardiff on the virtual unanimity of the 
civilised world against the only country whose opinions have 
really been tested by any practical test. This pan, whatever 
its worth,—and we cannot say that we attach to it the slightest 
real importance,—at least concluded appropriately a political 
demonstration of a very unique character in nearly the only 
corner of the world, outside Ireland, where there is some- 
thing approaching to unanimity on the subject of Home- 
rule. 

But even the most enthusiastic Home-rulers hardly believe 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Welsh campaign will seriously help him in 
the next General Election, except so far as some demonstration 
of the kind may have been necessary to put down division in the 
ranks of the Liberals of Wales, which is a very small matter 
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at best. Mr. Gladstone, in his careful refusal to condemn the 
open resistance to the tithe law in Wales, and the congratula- 
tions to which he gave voice that it had occurred where not 
even the present Government would meet it by introducing a 
special Coercion Act, and further by encouraging so em- 
hatically the Welsh aspirations for a separate representative 
body of their own, struck once more, and very painfully, that 
chord in the English breast the vibration of which produced 
his great defeat in 1886. It is becoming plain even to some 
who heartily sympathise in his Irish policy, that Mr. Gladstone 
cares more to carry that policy to a successful issue, than 
he cares to promote the authority of law; and that he is so 
possessed with the belief that to secure for every corner of the 
Kingdom some separate and visible will of its own, is a good 
in itself, that he has lost sight altogether of the danger of 
fostering self-will, and of breaking up into incoherent. frag- 
ments the organised expression of national conviction. Without 
disputing for a moment the immediate effectiveness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Welsh campaign, we believe that it will give even 
a greater stimulus to the just apprehensions of his opponents 
than it has given to the enthusiasm of his friends; and 
that in its operation on the doubtful vote of those who 
are still deliberating, and have not yet decided upon 
their course,—the most important of all the consequences 
of political action of this kind,—it will tell heavily 
against him. It is an impressive thing, no doubt, to see 
fifty thousand men,—that is the probable number of the 
procession, as it was computed by the most friendly of acute 
observers,—marching past a great leader to testify their 
absolute confidence in him; but so soon as the meaning of 
this act of homage is conveyed to the millions at a distance, 
it excites a double current of feeling—one of sympathy, and 
one of anxiety and dread. Those who see nothing but 
beneficence and promise in that leader’s proposals, are vastly 
confirmed in their position ; but those who are convinced of 
the mischief, or are even deeply impressed with the peril of 
those proposals, are stirred into active resistance of which 
they had never thought before ; and we have no more doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Welsh campaign, taken in connection with 
his lenity to Welsh lawlessness, and his visible anxiety to 
organise separately the expression of the mind of every distinct 
constituent of the Queen’s Kingdom, will enormously stimulate 
the enthusiasm of the Unionists, than we have that, in physics, 
action and reaction are equal and opposite. Every great 
political manoeuvre of this kind has a double effect. And it 
depends on the relative moral and intellectual strength of the 
opposite causes, which of the two effects is the more important. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s first great speech, he endeavoured to 
remove the objections of those of his opponents who contend 
that his proposals of last year cannot but materially weaken, 
if they do not even destroy, the real supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. Take the Irish Members out of it, they say, and 
you cannot any longer claim the Irish as consenting to what 
the Imperial Parliament does ; they have not assented by their 
representatives; they are no parties to your legislation ; they 
have not even been heard on the subject. Mr. Gladstone replies 
that there is great truth in such representations; that the point 
is a most difficult one; that the Irish need all the political 
force they have to organise a new Legislature of their own; 
that Mr, Whitbread’s proposal to let the Irish Members leave 
the Imperial Parliament for a term of years, and then reconsider 
their relations to it, had always seemed to him a very saga- 
cious one; that he should be inclined to suggest an inversion 
of Mr. Whitbread’s proposal,—which means, so far as we can 
judge, to leave the Irish in the Imperial Parliament for a term 
of years, and then reconsider their relation to it; and that he 
throws out this suggestion as a probable solution which might 
remove the objections of the Liberal Home-rulers. It will be 
observed that Mr. Gladstone was carefully vague in the shadow- 
ing forth of his new suggestion. He avoided working it out. 
He did not say that he would let the Irish Members appear 
in the Parliament of Westminster, or stay away, at their own 
discretion. He did not venture to force on the minds of 
his hearers the picture of an Imperial Parliament swinging 
from side to side, just as the Irish contingent might 
choose to appear or to stay away. He limited himself to sug- 
gesting that Mr. Whitbread’s proposal of last year might be 
inverted, but never brought home to the minds of his hearers 
what the inverted proposal would practically mean. Nothing can 
show more clearly how impracticable and intolerable a Par- 
liamentary paradox Mr. Gladstone is pressing upon us. Why 
do genuine English Liberals, however much they may wish to 
see Ireland with a Legislature of her own, resist so stoutly what 








would seem to have been the one advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Bill, the getting rid of the heterogeneous Irish vote which 
has given us so much trouble? Clearly for this reason, and 
this only,—that they see how disastrous it would be to substi- 
tute for a supreme representative authority, an authority which 
could not even be politically entitled to call itself supreme ; one 
whose laws would morally bind part of the United Kingdom but 
not the other part; one which, whatever its legal power, could 
not pretend to say that Ireland was as much bound by its action 
as England, Wales, or Scotland. How does Mr. Gladstone’s new 
proposal touch that question? It hardly touches it at all. 
If the Irish Members stay away, he may plead that it is their 
own fault for not attending, and that they are bound as a conse- 
quence of their own omission to attend, not to resist in execution 
what they neglected to resist in deliberation. But his own argu- 
ment shows how little this suggestion will hold water. He main- 
tains that the Irish will be obliged to concentrate all their power 
in Dublin, if they are to do their work well. If so, how 
childish it would be to hold them responsible for not appearing 
at Westminster, when they stay away only to conform to the 
claims of a prior obligation! The simple truth is, that the 
problem is insoluble except by either a dissolution of the 
Union or a full federation, that is, a complete separa- 
tion of Imperial and local matters,—the most difficult of 
all problems,—and a separate Parliament for each, a Parliament 
at Westminster for the United Kingdom, and a Parliament at 
Dublin for Ireland; a second Parliament at Westminster 
for Great Britain, or else a number of local Parliaments, one 
at Westminster, one in Wales, one in Scotland,—and shall we 
not say, one in London, and one in the Midlands too?—for 
the various fragments of a disintegrated Great Britain; in 
short, such a revolution in our history, politics, habits, and 
social tendencies as would in many respects be more astounding 
in its results, and far more astounding when you consider how 
inadequate is the justification for such a revolution, than was 
the great Revolution of 1789 in France. Mr. Gladstone cannot 
get out of his difficulty without either a complete dissolution 
of the Union, of which none of his own followers will hear, or 
a revolutionary Federalism which dismays the imagination of 
even the boldest Home-ruler whose reverence for history has 
not quite died out. 

As to the Cardiff pean concerning th2 consent of the 
civilised world to condemn England for not giving Home-rule 
to Ireland, we have two replies. We deny the fact, and we 
deny the real weight of even such condemnation as portions 
of the civilised world have pronounced. We deny the 
fact, because nobody knows what the opinion of the civilised 
world is. There is no means of ascertaining it. If Mr. Glad- 
stone can quote authorities on the one side, we can quote 
authorities even graver on the other side. There are Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Americans who have really studied 
the question and who go with him. There are Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Americans who go with us. If Mr. 
Gladstone appeals to the votes of electors or representatives 
in countries like Canada and the United States, we reply that 
we count these perfectly worthless as indices of grave opinion. 
These votes make no real difference to the prospects of either 
Canada or the United States, and every one knows how anxious 
Members are to conciliate the Irish electors in their own dis- 
trict, when they can do it without offending any one seriously. 
But there is a still better answer to Mr. Gladstone. What would 
he have regarded as the opinion of the civilised world in 1862 
concerning the revolt of the Confederate States? We know 
what his own opinion was. We know that he really believed 
that Mr. Jefferson Davis had contrived to make not only an 
Army and Navy, but a nation. We know that a much greater 
mass of influential opinion could have been produced from 
England, from France, Germany, Italy, and even from the 
minority in the Northern States of America, in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone’s view in 1862, than could now be pro- 
duced in favour of his Irish view. And we know that 
that opinion was all wrong. So, even if there be anything like 
the body of opinion in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy 
that he himself thinks, we take the liberty of holding that it 
comes to much less than the opinion of “ the civilised world” 
came to in 1862 against the prospect of a victory for the North. 
Mr, Gladstone’s pean is founded on the vaguest possible basis, 
and even the facts which he can produce on his side are not 
worth half as much as the facts which might have been pro- 
duced in favour of his mistaken diagnosis of the solidity of 
the Southern cause in the early part of the American Civil 
War. The truth is, that matters of this kind cannot be judged 
with any real significance except by the peoples intimately 
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concerned. He has a right to quote the opinion of Ireland for 
what it is worth. We have a right to quote the opinion of 
Great Britain for what it is worth. And so far as regards the 
safety and prosperity of the United Kingdom, we submit that 
the opinion of Great Britain is worth, both numerically and 
morally, a vast deal more than the opinion of Ireland; while 
the floating opinion hitherto elicited from the rest of “ the 
civilised world” is worth little or nothing. 





THE GOVERNING MEN OF THE CONTINENT. 


CLEMENCEAU sanctions a statement in Justice that 
e M. Grévy only succeeded in forming a Ministry 
without General Boulanger through a threat of resignation. 
The President informed Baron de Mackau, his usual inter- 
mediary with Monarchists, that if the Right declined to 
support M. Rouvier, he should hand in his resignation, even 
though, in his judgment, that step would be followed by an 
émeute in the streets, and a military dictatorship. His ex- 
pressions have been perhaps exaggerated ; but there seems to 
be no doubt that the President—who, though represented in 
books as only seventy-four, is said to be older—feels the 
burden of his years, is troubled by his perfectly novel un- 
popularity with the populace, and almost despairs of making 
his constitutional theory of Republicanism succeed. He has 
been weighted with arduous responsibilities for nearly nine 
years, and is now suffering much, according to common 
report, from household troubles. He may resign at any 
time, and if he does, it will be most difficult to discover 
a successor worthy of his great position. There is no 
marked figure left in France. There is no evidence that M. 
de Freycinet, the candidate with the best prospects, is equal 
to the first place, and his competitors would be all compara- 
tively obscure men,—many of them, perhaps, able and experi- 
enced, but none of them with any general hold on the nation, 
or possessed of that moral authority which induces a great 
army to submit quietly to the authority of a civilian. Foreign 
nations, too, have a certain confidence in M. Grévy’s sense. 
The Republic may have increased French happiness by 
opening careers to the lower grades of society, though 
the religious persecution and the frightful expenditure are 
heavy items on the other side; but certainly it has failed 
to bring forward first-class men, There is not one except 
General Boulanger who attracts the attention of Europe, and 
his place among governing men is still to the last degree un- 
certain. He may be a genius, but he may also be only a 
Lafayette; and the second supposition is more probable than 
the first. Certainly there is no one whom the voice of the 
nation would call to the Presidential Chair, or on whom any 
class of the people, soldiers included, can be said thoroughly 
to rely. With all careers free, and all distinctions of rank 
abolished, the electors of France find only ordinary men to 
represent them, and have as yet not sent up to the Chambers 
even a great orator. There are good speakers in plenty, and 
one or two masters of rhetoric; but there is no orator who 
can sway the Chamber by sheer eloquence, as Thiers, or even 
Gambetta so recently, could. Indeed, it has hitherto been 
a marked and quite inexplicable fact that the greatest orators 
have been bred in Chambers elected by limited suffrages, or 
even, as in Castelar’s case, in countries where the electors are 
practically not free. 

The defect is attributed to the democratic régime, and it is 
true that it appears in most democratic countries. In the 
United States, a dominant leader only appears in a great 
crisis; and in England, the men whom the new electors appear 
to favour are of the smaller kind. Nobody on either side rivals 
Mr. Gladstone in intellectual stature, and Mr. Gladstone is not a 
product of to-day, but a survival from the past. The Irish, 
now entirely democratic, have but one considerable leader, and 
none of the minor States of Europe are ruled by men of whom 
history will take account. It is, however, by no means certain 
that democracy is the ultimate cause of the dearth of great 
individualities. The Monarchies are not producing them 
either. Prince Bismarck, it is true, still towers aloft; but his 
shadow withers the aspirants over whom it falls. No one can 
name a great statesman in Germany except the one, and no 
one can affirm that any leader of Opposition would be a great 
statesman if he got the chance. The smaller States of 
the Federation produce no great Premiers, and the Federal 
Council might, for any contribution it makes to the intel- 
lectual reservoir, as well not exist. There is no coming 
man in Germany visible to the nation, nor is there in 
the Austrian Empire. The organisation of that great 





Monarchy, with its jealous nationalities, and unse : 
dices of caste, and constantly conflicting theories pry: 
ment—for Austria is neither federal nor unified—is uiilenein. 
able to great civilians, who throughout its annals have a 
singularly rare. The men who now govern are either adroit 
Parliamentarians, like Herr Tisza, or diplomatists, like Gann 
Kalnoky, or cool-headed managers with few scruples, much 
experience, and no originating power, like the Emperor himself 
Austria is longing for a military organiser, but, with one of 
the greatest Armies in the world, she has not found one yet 
In the Constitutional Monarchy of Italy, since the duposman 
of.the grand group of 1860, power has fallen to the Kin 
who is an unknown quantity, to Signor Depretis, who a 
great manager but no genius, and to a succession of capable 
but undistinguished administrators who have solved no 
problem, not even the wretched social and economic 
condition of the South. The governing group get along 
fairly well, and Italy, relieved by her vast emigration 
is quiet and industrious; but there is no Cavour, or oom, 
Ricasoli, within her political borders. And, finally, in Russia 
the autocracy is palpably wielded by third-rate men who do 
not succeed in diplomacy, unless it be success to keep Europe 
always watchful, yet conclude no strong alliance, who allow 
the financial difficulty to increase until it threatens a catas- 
trophe, and who have neither crushed nor made terms with 
the revolutionary spectre. M. de Giers is the Ozar’s Private 
Secretary, and his master certainly does not succeed. Europe 
for the moment is without great men to guide her, and the 
Kings do not evoke genius any more than the masses, 


If we believe that the tendency of the age is against the 
development of individual greatness, this state of affairs 
may appear natural enough ; but we see no sufficient reason 
for that impression. Every man, no doubt, begins to have an 
opinion, and government is therefore much more difficult ; 
but the masses show no reluctance to trust individuals 
with power. On the contrary, they rather exaggerate 
their claims. The Germans follow Prince Bismarck even 
when, as on many internal questions, they think him wrong; 
the French masses evidently wished that Boulanger should 
prove a “necessary man ;” and the Russians elevated their 
favourite, Skobeleff—a great soldier, with a trace of the Slavic 
featherbrainedness in him—into a sort of War God. A poli- 
tician who could succeed, would be followed in England with 
as much devotion as was ever shown to leader; and the 
Russians are eager to discover a ruler they could believe in. 
The want is not one of opportunity, but of men able 
to seize it, a want of greatness, and is quite as marked 
in literature and art as in political life. There is 
a tendency towards a high level, but not towards the 
development of unquestioned eminence. There is languor in 
the forces which produce men, a phenomenon often witnessed 
before, but striking because men have become at once so con- 
scious and so increasingly anxious to be efficiently led. It 
will probably pass, for we are all too impatient, and forget 
that a generation of great men is but just slipping away, 
Prince Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone being the survivors ; but 
it is not exhilarating to believe, as we are forced to believe, 
that the generation now passing maturity will probably 
reach old age without receiving the immense assistance which 
the world usually derives from the appearance of any ruling 
mind of the first order. If they also escape the appearance of 
any destructive spirit, they will have some compensation ; but 
in our time, unfortunately, the origin of wars is usually to be 
sought in popular enmities, and that of disorders in a general 
unreason sometimes little distinguishable from lunacy. The 
anarchical parties hitherto have not become anarchical through 
the intellectual dominance of any man. 





THE IRISH QUARREL IN NEW YORK. 


W* attach some importance to the quarrel which has 

broken out in New York between Mr. O’Brien and the 
followers of Father McGlynn. It is the first overt sign of the 
division which was sure sooner or later to occur between the 
two grand sections of the Irish Home-rulers,—the party which 
still remains Roman Catholic, and the party which has become 
purely revolutionary. The latter, for prudential reasons, has 
not in Ireland itself hitherto shown its whole hand, though it 
has made Mr. Parnell’s fortune in direct defiance of the Pope, 
has insisted that the chief Bishops should be Nationalists, and 
has in Parliament once or twice growled ominously about the 
clerical claim to regulate education; but in America it 





is just now going very far. The Irish Irreconcilables 
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here have linked themselves in a variety of ways with the 
: opolitan revolution, and even with the factions which, 
oven Anarchists, stand behind that great party and denounce 
it as half-hearted ; and in so linking themselves, they have 

roused deep suspicion among the higher Catholic clergy. 
The American Catholic Episcopate is more independent of its 

eople than the Irish, is more disposed to rely on Rome, and 
? for many reasons, one of which probably is the silent influence 
of general American opinion, decidedly opposed to Socialistic 
doctrines. It has made a determined stand against Mr. George 
and his project for nationalising the land, and has appealed 
to Rome against his clerical ally, Father McGlynn, with the 
result that the Pope has inhibited that priest, and summoned 
him to Rome under penalty of excommunication by name. 
His Irish followers are urging him to disobey the summons and 
to defy the Pope, an act which, as the New York Herald, a 
journal founded by a Catholic and still owned by one, points 
out, would involve the secession of himself and all who follow 
him from the Catholic Church. Father McGlynn hesitates ; 
the contest is still undetermined, and excites the greatest 
interest in New York; and the revolutionary Irish reckoned 
on Mr. O’Brien as a powerful ally. If he adopted their cause, 
they might hope for the adhesion of a large section of the 
Catholic Irish throughout the Union. They therefore invited 
him toa grand demonstration which would have been directed 
against the Catholic Episcopate as much as against Great 
Britain. Mr. O’Brien knew his business, however, too well to 
fall into that trap. He understood quite clearly that his 
leaders dare not break with the Catholic Church, which, if 
provoked beyond endurance—and it must be very near 
the limits of its patience—could detach thousands of the quiet 
Catholic Home-rulers whom our correspondent, “H. A. S.,” 
mistakes for the majority of that body, from the Home-rule 
cause; and he is aware that the Irish peasantry hate the idea 
of nationalising the land. They want their farms for them- 
selves, not for the community at large, and attribute the 
ultimate moral right in the soil not, as most Europeans have 
done, to the nation, but, like most Asiatics, to those whose 
labour makes it produce fruit. Whose is the sweat, his is the 
soil, is the inner doctrine of the Irish tiller, as much as of any 
Bengalee ryot. Mr. O’Brien therefore, declaring that any 
alliance with Mr. McMackin, the proposed chairman of the 
meeting, or Father McGlynn, would be the destruction of his 
party in Ireland, refused to attend the demonstration, and in 
spite of quite unexpected pressure, adhered to his decision. 

The revolutionary party were wild with wrath. Mr. 

McMackin accused Mr. O’Brien of overweening arrogance in 
interfering with the right of Irishmen to elect as chairman 
whom they would; other speakers hinted at collusion with 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends, who are already collecting recruits 
against November, 1888 ; and Father McGlynn himself treated 
him, in a public speech, as a contemptible huckster in politics. 
Mr. O’Brien was “a mere landlord at heart,” said the 
angry priest, seeking about for the most exasperating of all 
possible epithets. The difference between him and Lord 
Lansdowne was only a per-centage. He wanted to “ Jew Lord 
Lansdowne down by 10 per cent.,” and that was all. If the 
land was Lord Lansdowne’s, he had a right to fix his own 
terms—an unexpected concession to the logic of property— 
but he himself maintained that it was not his at all. He and 
his party wanted to take it all away. He therefore denounced 
Mr. O’Brien, who, after seriously injuring his own party in 
Canada, where his own friends are indignant with his language 
since he left the Dominion, returns to Ireland condemned as a 
failure by a great body of his own countrymen and allies in 
the United States. He has, it is said, been threatened 
from Philadelphia with death, and the military display 
which in New York accompanied him to the steamer, 
was probably intended as much for his personal protection 
as for his glorification. His adversaries declare that if 
his view is supported in Ireland, which, of course, it will be, 
they will “choke off” subscriptions to the Parnellite funds ; 
and though they probably exaggerate their influence, they will 
certainly do their best to diminish the supplies. They are 
possessed, in fact, with an idea, and extreme as Mr. O’Brien is 
regarded, even in Ireland, they look upon him as that worst of 
renegades, a moderate who is trying to hold them back. 
Imagine the editor of United Ireland denounced by Irishmen, 
Irish Home-rulers, and Irish Home-rulers settled in America, 
for moderation ! 

The form of the quarrel is peculiar, and greatly affected by 
local considerations; but its occurrence sooner or later was 
inevitable, and it will spread. A revolutionary party always 








develops within itself a body of extremer Extremists, or 
enrages, who will go all lengths and dare all things, and who 
detest the more moderate, or rather the more sane, men they 
have quitted, as the most dangerous of enemies,—as men still 
“in the bonds of legality,” and “treacherous to the cause.” 
The Covenanters were such a party among Presbyterians, the 
Fifth Monarchy men among our own Puritans, and the 
Terrorists among the French Revolutionaries, and the 
Anarchists are such a party among the modern Socialists of 
all Europe. Undeterred by fears for society, and unfettered 
by religious scruples, they, outside England, usually succeed in 
seizing power for a moment, and then their vengeance falls 
sharply on their more moderate allies. They send them 
wholesale to exile, prison, or the block. If they could sway 
Ireland for six months, perhaps six of the Parnellite Members 
would escape execution or banishment, and we should see men 
like Mr. Dillon passionately appealing for protection at once to 
the religious sentiment and the law. The enrages, however, 
do not know mankind, they have no governing faculty, and 
they have never as yet succeeded in founding a system, 
the total result of their “energy” having usually been an 
immediate reaction and a permanent dread, sometimes carried 
to almost superstitious lengths, of the ideas they represent. 
It was the dread of the Terrorists which spoiled throughout 
Europe the great movement of 1848. In the present 
instance, the Irreconcilables will not go far, for they seek an 
economic Utopia which Irishmen, as well as Englishmen, for 
the most part regard with disgust; but they may hurry on 
another inevitable cleavage,—that between the Catholic Church 
and the Home-rule Extremists. The Papacy has hitherto been 
timid, not to say time-serving, on the Irish Question—though 
we admit it has had enormous difficulties to encounter, honest 
difficulties, the Church shrinking from schism on religious 
no less than ecclesiastical grounds—but sooner or later, 
the relation between what we may call the Ford party 
and the revolutionary practices condemned by the Church 
must cause the rupture which, if we may trust the documents 
published in the New York Herald, has in America already 
taken place. The result of that scission, when it occurs, 
must depend upon circumstances still beyond human foresight ; 
but we may give an opinion on two at least of the governing 
conditions. We question the weight, under existing circum- 
stances, of that body of quiet Catholic Home-rulers devoted to 
accumulation to which our correspondent, “H. A. S.,” refers ; 
for we believe that they, like worse men, have got the 
land-hunger on them, and that, under the influence of 
that moral drunkenness, they will for a time disobey 
Church as well as law. The peasants did so even in 
parts of Brittany, where the power of the Church on all other 
questions survived the Revolution; and in 1849 in Galicia, 
where it is still supreme. If the Papacy, as things stand, 
enforced peremptorily the Eighth Commandment, Ireland 
might for a time be a schismatic province of the Roman 
Church. The passion of greed, as we often see in individuals, 
would be too strong for the religious sentiment. But we also 
believe that if in the interim the agrarian dispute is settled— 
so settled that there is no more for the peasantry to hope— 
the Papacy will triumph. Men never live without a creed, 
and the Irish have no other to adopt. Catholicism outside 
the “ Universal Church” is too illogical to take deep hold— 
witness the failure of resistance to the Dogma—and Pro- 
testantism seems unattractive outside the Teutonic pale. The 
body of Irishmen once become freeholders will fall back into 
the old paths, and the unity between the revolutionary party 
and the Catholic majority which has marked hitherto the 
progress of this agitation, will be a thing of the past. The 
demeanour of the higher Catholic clergy in this American 
dispute is in this connection an important piece of evidence. 
Three-fourths of their flocks must be Irishmen ; but there is no 
land question in America, and no one can read their speeches 
and letters without perceiving that, although deeply moved, 
they are internally assured of victory. They show no symptoms 
of hesitation and none of the reticence as to their policy which 
marks the Church when it is alarmed. The rapidity with 
which Rome acts, too, suggests the conclusion that the 
Papacy sees no gain in delay, and has no fear lest, in sup- 
porting its Bishops against Father McGlynn, it should alienate 
any important section of its people. The Church is winning 


in America, and if the land question is but settled, it may win 
also in Ireland, becoming once more independent enough to 
condemn theft,—a result to be approved by all who recognise 
that society and property both alike rest ultimately on the 
moral law. 
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THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON SOLICITORS. 


HE Attorney-General’s plan for avoiding a fusion between 
the two branches of the legal profession seems to us to 
surrender in principle the whole case. At the dinner of the 
Incorporated Law Society, on Saturday, Sir R. Webster 
repeated very earnestly his conviction that any such fusion 
would be injurious, both to the professions and to the 
administration of the law. Conscious, however, that his hosts 
were against him, and that public opinion was, on the whole, 
favourable to his hosts’ views, he made haste to add that 
exchange between the two branches might be greatly facili- 
tated. If a barrister wished to turn solicitor, he would remove 
every obstacle from his path, and if a solicitor wished to 
become an advocate, he would afford him every facility. That 
is to say, we presume, he would abolish, or greatly restrict, the 
only barrier which now prevents exchange, the three years 
which the applicant must waste in doing nothing. He 
only objected to make his reform complete by fusing 
the two profession. Why? If a solicitor may, by 
declaring his wish, become a barrister, why should he 
not do barrister’s work without that formality? Why, 
in fact—for that is the crux of the matter—should he not 
advocate in Court the case he has all along been conducting ? 
His change from one profession to the other, even if noted by 
an examination, cannot make him a more honourable man, or 
increase his ability, or perfect his education. It must be, for 
all serious purposes, a pure formality ; and why, for the sake of 
that formality, is the client’s right of choice among experts in 
the law to be reduced one-half, and his expenses increased by 
at least 50 per cent., and usually much more? If Sir R. Webster 
thinks the solicitors not educated enough, or in any other way 
disqualified, why is he willing to admit them to the Bar? He 
hints, and the Lord Chancellor hinted, that the barrister holds a 
confidential relation to the Courts which a solicitor could not 
hold; but surely, if a solicitor may become a barrister at will, 
that argument savours of professional superstition. Men every 
day occupy two positions in which different qualities are re- 
quired of them, and a solicitor may be a barrister for half his 
time, as easily as a barrister may be a Recorder or a 
member of Quarter-Sessions, The taint of advocacy does 
not prevent a barrister from being an excellent Magis- 
trate while still practising his profession, nor would the 
taint of “business” prevent a solicitor from being an ex- 
cellent advocate. On the contrary, just as the barrister 
usually makes the best Magistrate, so would the solicitor con- 
stantly make the most efficient advocate. He would, to begin 
with, really know his case. At all events, if it is not so, and 
the solicitor does by his training disqualify himself mentally 
or morally for advocacy, then the Attorney-General ought to 
refuse him admission to the Bar, and not agree as he does that 
a facile change from one profession to the other, which cannot 
modify either the character or the education or the standing 
of the solicitor, should of itself be sufficient qualification. If 
it is sufficient, all mora] justification for the line of demarca- 
tion which the Attorney-General considers it so important to 
maintain is given up. Sir R. Webster, we presume, does not 
contend that admission to the Bar acts as Catholics would 
contend about ordination, and confers, if not a spiritual grace, 
at least an indispensable spiritual status. 

The truth is, the Attorney-General is still under the in- 
fluence of a tradition which he was far too gentlemanly to 
mention in such a place and in such company. There was 
a time when, in theory at all events, barristers were educated 
gentlemen and solicitors were not, and when, therefore, the 
character of the Bar, and its exclusive privilege of pleading 
in the Courts, acted as checks upon sharp practice or 
irregular practice, and helped to fill the Courts with 
a body of lawyers from among whom qualified Judges 
might easily be selected. There never was much reason 
in principle for the distinction; but there was a reason 
in our national manners, in the habits of society, and in 
those indefinable but all-powerful traditions which confined 
certain duties to certain classes, and made it seem, for 
instance, almost monstrous that a tradesman should be a 
Member of Parliament, or still more, should hold office in an 
Administration. The progress of events, the spread of culture 
—we do not mean of mere learning—and a certain decay of 
some old opinions, have changed all that; and the“ line ” in 
the legal profession is now as unreasonable in itself as it is 
injurious to suitors. Sir R. Webster admits this when he 
allows solicitors to become barristers at will, and it is, indeed, 
patent to every one familiar with the changes of recent years. 


Graduates are swarming into solicitors’ offices, and the feeli 
which so often restrained “ gentlemen ” in the technical sense 
from entering the profession has almost universally passed awa 
There is still a need for still more searching rules as to poses 
education, and the system of expelling those guilty of malprac. 
tices should be made infinitely more stringent, and more com. 
pletely automatic in its working, so that a rascally lawyer could 
not long escape professional ruin ; but the solicitors have alread 
become as cultivated and as honourable a body as their rivals 
They would be more so still, were they not weighted with the 
artificial disadvantage which Sir R. Webster so strenuously 
defends. There never was a profession so important ag 
that of the solicitors so injuriously treated by society 
and the State. The man who enters it, whatever his 
abilities, or his accomplishments, or his character, is tpso 
facto debarred from every object of legitimate profes. 
sional ambition. He may manage the affairs of the greatest 
institutions in the country, or be the real master of half a 
county ; but he can never plead in a Court, never become a 
Judge, never be recognised in any honorific way by the rulers 
of the State. He may make money, it is true, though even 
in that pursuit he is strictly restrained by law; but he 
has always to stand behind, to keep his personality sup- 
pressed, to advise, as it were, in a whisper, and with his 
hand before his mouth. He is always the barrister’s inferior, 
and always deprived of the public credit which in every 
other profession attaches to able or successful management, 
So complete is the solicitor’s seclusion, that it is only the 
instinct of men about their money which helps them to choose 
their legal advisers well; and the latter are, in fact, selected by 
private and verbal recommendations, evidence of any other kind 
being for the most part unattainable. The intending client 
may know that certain large affairs are trusted to a certain 
solicitor, but with that exception, he has nothing to guide him 
in distinguishing between Mr. Quirk and the best solicitor in the 
Kingdom. It is wonderful that, while labouring under such dis- 
abilities, the solicitors have raised their profession to its present 
position ; but let the legal career be open to both branches alike, 
through the fusion now universal in America, and they will 
rapidly complete their work, and besides imposing a still 
stricter etiquette, will be able to keep down the men who still 
give justification for the ancient popular prejudice. Indeed, 
the change itself will keep them down, for half the work 
of the profession will then be done in the publiceye. At 
present the roguish solicitor is detected only when he over- 
steps the law, and there are no means, or no means open to 
the client, of detecting the incompetent solicitor at all. 

But fusion will ruin the Bar? We do not believe a word of 
it, any more than we believe that in a complicated state of 
society, law will ever be so simplified that highly trained 
experts will not earn liberal incomes. So long as a nation is 
rich, and disputes involve large sums, so long will capable 
advisers as to those disputes be able to charge for their intelli- 
gence. Half the barristers in practice would make excellent 
solicitors if only they were permitted to do their clients’ 
business, and would gain in money just as much as their rivals 
would in dignity and estimation. Besides, that is not the 
main question, which is the right of the client who 
pays for all this machinery to employ in Court any 
trained expert in whom he confides. We do not maintain 
his right to step outside that limit. Experience shows that 
only trained lawyers can be trusted to aid instead of em- 
barrassing the Courts, and that even the right conceded to 
suitors of conducting their own cases is a serious impediment 
to the administration of justice; but there is no reason why 
among experts only one class, and that the one which knows 
least of the cases in hand, should be permitted to plead. We 
only wonder that the solicitors, who have more political 
though less social power than the barristers, bear their exclu- 
sion so patiently, or consent in their own house to consider 
its propriety a debatable question. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND THE SPENDING 
DEPARTMENTS. 


E do not feel altogether inclined to join in the chorus of 

condemnation that has been evoked by Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s speech at Wolverhampton. That speech was a 
long, detailed, and vehement arraignment of the great Spending 
Departments of the War Office and Admiralty. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill accused those offices not only of waste and 
extravagance, but of inefficiency. For so doing he has been 





condemned, and his own previous conduct in regard to the 
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Army and Navy has been brought up against him to show the 
worthlessness of his arguments, the insincerity of his inten- 
tions, and the hollowness of his promises. To us, this way of 
treating his speech seems entirely unsatisfactory. We have no 
wish to prove Lord Randolph Churchill consistent—indeed, 
such a task would be utterly hopeless—or to assert that he is 
even for the moment moved by a sincere desire to remedy a 
public evil. We cannot, however, help feeling that the fact of 
such a speech as his being addressed to a great democratic 
audience is a subject for congratulation. Nothing in the 
working of the State machine is more important than the 
regulation of the country’s finances. It is so easy to vote 
money, and at present it is, comparatively speaking, so easy 
to collect it, that we forget how that collection is fraught 
with the most important consequences to the country. Year 
after year, the work of national tax-raising and national ex- 
enditure goes on as if it were a part of the natural order of 
the world. The notion of challenging and examining the pur- 
poses for which the money is taken from the people is one 
from which politicians are inclined to shrink with dismay. 
To make an economy in some one particular, is the height of 
their ambition. To deal with the matter fundamentally never 
enters their heads. Yet the uses to which the resources of the 
nation are put ought to occupy the mind of every elector as of 
the gravest import. When, then, a politician who has the 
popular ear directs—from whatever motive—public attention 
to the way in which our resources are spent, no thinking man 
should do anything to deprecate such a discussion. Lord 
Randolph Churchill may merely want to pose as the necessary 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He may be weak in his figures, 
and wrong in most of his conclusions ; but that cannot prevent 
the fact that the public owe him a debt of gratitude for having 
attempted to draw the attention of the electors to the facts of 
the national expenditure. Let us by all means, if it is 
necessary for our safety, increase our annual fighting expendi- 
ture in ten years by £5,000,000 a year; but let us closely and 
carefully watch the steps of that increase, and above all let 
us see that increased expenditure shall never take place with- 
out increased efficiency. 

If so much is allowed for the importance of the subject of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech, and for the necessity that 
exists for examining most carefully his facts and figures, we 
willingly admit that in many respects his attack on the War 
Office and Admiralty is as misleading and unfair in its general 
lines of argument as it is in those particular instances which, 
quoted by him, have since been proved to be altogether 
inaccurate. Lord Randolph’s leading principle will no doubt 
be generally admitted. It is, put shortly,—t Spend whatever is 
necessary for safety, but see that you get your money’s-worth.’ 
This principle he enforces by another, which may be stated in 
his own words,—‘ Economy and efficiency are inseparable, 
and free expenditure and inefficiency are equally inseparable.” 
This, of course, is stated too generally, and might easily be 
pressed too far. Still, taken in the proper way, it no doubt 
contains the truth. In stating the facts which lead him to 
this conclusion, Lord Randolph Churchill begins by making a 
very successful hit at Lord Wolseley. Lord Wolseley, in 
grumbling at the way in which the War Office was 
starved by the Treasury, and forced into reductions and 
economies, seems to have said that if things went much 
further, the Army would be reduced to two men and a boy. 
No doubt this was an extremely misleading way of speaking, 
and one too often indulged in by the military authorities. 
From it the public would be induced to believe that the Army 
was gradually being economised out of existence. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill's reply is absolutely crushing. If the year 1875 
ig taken and compared with the present year, instead of any 
tendency to reduce the Army to Lord Wolseley’s two men and 
a boy having taken place, the Army of the Empire—i.e., the 
English and Indian Armies taken together—has been increased 
during the twelve years by no less than 128,000 men. Of 
course, it must be remembered that this very large figure 
includes the increase of Volunteers, Militia, and Reserve. 
Still, the mere increase of Regular troops in England has 
amounted to 12,000 men. Lord Randolph Churchill pro- 
ceeds to show how, to meet this numerical increase— 
which he does not appear to challenge as excessive in 
itself—a sum of only £700,000 would be required, and 
yet how, notwithstanding, the increase of the expenditure was 
actually £2,000,000. In the Navy, the disproportionate 
nature of the increase in ships and men, and in the expenditure, 
is still more remarkable. Practically speaking, the Navy, if we 

take the number of officers and men and ships, stands in exactly 





the same position for efficiency as it did in 1875, and yet over 
£2,000,000 a year more is expended upon it than formerly. 
Putting the two together—we quote the speaker’s own words 
—* the increased cost of the Army and Navy is not accounted 
for by the numerical increase further than by £990,000 out 
of the £5,000,000 odd.” So far, Lord Randolph Churchiil 
appears to us to have made out a very strong case for the 
necessity of increased vigilance in the watch kept by the country 
over the national expenditure. When, however, he proceeds 
to try and make his hearers believe that our expenditure must 
be extravagant because we nominally spend more on our Army 
and Navy than the Germans and French, he goes far beyond 
the limits of legitimate analogy. Besides, the argument drawn 
from foreign analogy might, we believe, with equal ease be 
used against his strongest argument. If the French War Votes 
of 1875 are compared with those of 1887, they could be, no 
doubt, used as an argument to prove that the increase in our 
expenditure is not excessive. But, putting this aside, it is 
quite useless to compare the money spent on a conscript Army 
with that spent on a volunteer Army. The German War 
Budget may nominally be only £21,000,000, but that is because 
its private soldiers and sailors receive no pay to speak of, but 
are forced by law to join the ranks. Of course, Germany does 
not in reality save the soldiers’ pay, for that is just as much 
lost to the country as if they were paid. The country only 
pays a part of its taxes in flesh and blood, instead of in gold. 
It has been calculated that one man in twenty is withdrawn 
there from the work of the civil population to bear arms, 
and that another is engaged in supporting the soldier at his 
drill. This is probably an exaggerated calculation, being 
only true when all who are liable are actually called out; bat 
in any case, a tax is laid on Germany by the forced military 
service which, if it appeared in the Budget, would raise it far 
above the English expenditure. Into the other false arguments 
and inaccuracies of the speech we have not time to go at 
length. One or two, however, may be noticed. Lord Randolph 
Churchill waxes very indignant because, after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the ironclads were left with very few 
rounds of ammunition, and would, if the French fleet had 
been hostile, have been left entirely at its mercy. This, no 
doubt, sounded to Lord Randolph Churchill’s hearers a very 
monstrous state of things. A writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, however, points out that the ships were actually 
carrying 30 per cent. more rounds of ammunition than 
is generally carried by foreign fleets, and that it was 
only because they were engaged in the exceptional and 
unforeseen work of bombarding forts, that their ammuni- 
tion was reduced to so low an ebb. Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
stories of the defective steering of the ‘Ajax’ and the 
‘Agamemnon’ are capable of an equally simple explanation. 
His remark about the latter of these vessels is shown by 
the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette to have been singularly 
unfortunate. “The ‘Agamemnon,’ said Lord Randolph 
Churchill, “ has been sent to the China Straits [sic], and you 
will never hear of her again.” As a matter of fact, she has 
returned from China already. His account of the ‘ Impérieuse ’ 
is equally misleading. No doubt his arraignment of the field 
artillery that Lord Wolseley has described as the worst in 
Europe, of the rifles that are obsolete and worthless, of the 
bayonets that bend and the sabres and cutlasses that would 
break if they were used, and of the utter lack of transport, is 
true enough. Still, it must be remembered that the policy 
of which Lord Randolph Churchill is the last enforcer 
is a good deal responsible for the mischief. The Spending 
Departments produce their Estimates. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer peremptorily demands that they shall 
be reduced. The offices cannot make the reductions in 
the numbers of men, because that would at once be noticed in 
the House of Commons, and get the Government into trouble. 
They have, therefore, to make the reduction in things that do 
not show on the surface,—that is, in general efficiency. It 
may be possible to reorganise the Departments, and effect a 
tremendous saving. The way, however, to do this, is to do it 
from above. It is no use to tell the old, unreformed, and 
inefficient offices,—* You must save a million, that is all I 
know. Save it where you please.’ Of course, such saving will 
not be in salaries or men, but in efficiency. 

There is one point which has not been much criticised in 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech, but which, however, we 
feel is worthy of serious attention—the question of the 
growth of the non-effective vote for the Army and Navy 
—i.e., the growth of the pensions. Would it not be far 
better to abolish pensions altogether, substituting in their 
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stead a retiring insurance fund, to which all the officers 
and Civil servants should contribute pro ratd from their pay ? 
The effect would be to do away with the present—often unfair 
—complaints as to pensions; for each man would then, in 
drawing his pension, only be receiving what he had himself 
saved. Such a plan would make pensions indisputable, and 
do away with the danger that payments of this sort may 
be seriously challenged, and would have the further advantage 
that in each year only money earned in that year would be 
voted from the National Exchequer. 





PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THEATRES. 


E are in the midst, seemingly, of one of our recurrent 
panics about fires in theatres. It is natural, because 
play-going has immensely increased of late years among the 
classes which can create a panic at will; and the recent disaster 
at the Opéra Comique has brought home to them the horrible 
possibilities which every theatre has in reserve. Consequently, 
even the suppression of the agrarian terror in Ireland is found 
to yield in importance to the suppression of a danger to which 
the very men who are legislating for Ireland may any day find 
themselves and their families exposed. Mr. Dixon Hartland 
has on the stocks a Bill, designed to deal with fires in theatres, 
and if he should come to the heroic resolution of moving the 
adjournment of the House next Monday, in order to press upon 
the Government the need of passing it, it is understood that 
far more than the requisite forty Members will rise in their 
places to support him. We are certainly not going to say anything 
in disapproval of their zeal. The want of any adequate protection 
against a danger at once so terrible and so common is patent 
enough to justify Mr. Dixon Hartland in using every means he 
can command to get his Bill to the front. We shall watch, 
however, with much curiosity—and with some scepticism—the 
duration of the feeling which has given the Bill this sudden 
accession of importance. These panics are not new, and up to 
the present time they have not been fruitful. We have been 
horribly frightened at something that has happened, and 
declared in speech and print that not a moment shall be 
lost in taking precautions to prevent its happening again. 
Yet a good many moments have been lost—in fact, 
all the moments between then and now—and Mr. Dixon 
Hartland still finds the ground unoccupied. Other terrors take 
the place of the terror of fire, and so everything goes on as 
before until, some fresh calamity sets the familiar process 
in motion once more. Will it be so this time? Possibly not. 
Possibly the fire at the Opéra Comique is the occasion, and Mr. 
Dixon Hartland the man, that are to make 1887 the exceptional 
year,—the year of action as opposed to the years of talk that 
have preceded it. But in the interval the doubt will recur, and 
all the more that the question is surrounded with more difficulty 
than may at once appear. 

The first notion of preventing fatal fires in theatres usually 
limits itself to the provision of a sufficient number of doors of 
the right size and opening the right way. It is very natural 
that this should be the thing first thought of, because it is 
undoubtedly the most conspicuous defect in the arrangement 
of most theatres. Moreover, there are cases which this one 
improvement would go a long way to meet. In churches, for 
example, where a fire at present would often be quite as 
disastrous as in a theatre, it is the doors that are the weak 
point. Half-a-century ago, the difficulty of escaping from the 
galleries must have been added; but, for the most part, there 
are now no galleries to escape from. The congregation are all 
on the floor of the church, and there is not much to hinder 
their progress to the entrance. It is when they get there that 
the dangers begin. In the first place, there is the general dis- 
like of English architects of all schools and all ages to build 
their doorways big enough. Next, there is the equally 
general dislike of English officials to open the doors 
there are to their full extent. And, thirdly, there are 
the curious erections through which a door has commonly 
to be approached from the inside. When the great doors 
of a foreign cathedral are thrown open, it almost seems 
as though the whole west front had been removed, and there 
was nothing interposed between the congregation and the 
space outside. The great doors of an English cathedral bear 
avery much smaller proportion to the size of the building, 
and even this proportion is in many cases reduced by the doors 
themselves being not unfrequently closed, and people left to 
find their way in and out by means of a wicket cut in them. 
No doubt they could be thrown open to their full extent in 
the event of a panic; but things are seldom done in a panic 





that are not done at other times. The means provided for 
egress in moments of danger should be means with which the 
officials and all in the habit of attending the church are 
familiar. The woret risk of all as regards churches lies in 
that network of inner doors which, though intended only to 
keep out cold, would be equally effective in keeping in people 
The simplest way of guarding against all danger of fire in 
churches would be to make a custom of opening every door to 
its fullest extent, and using nothing but curtains to keep out 
the cold air. If these were thick enough, they would answer 
that purpose quite well enough, and they would offer no 
obstacle to rapid egress. 

When we come to theatres, the difficulties are very much 
greater. As regards existing buildings, they are probably in. 
surmountable ; and as regards new buildings, they could only be 
surmounted in part, and that by a radical change in construc. 
tion. At present, every source of danger exists, and exists in 
abundance. The doors are contracted, the passages leading to 
the inside of the house are labyrinthine, the differences of 
level in the interior make movement from one part to 
another impossible. The only improvements that can be 
made in the theatres we already have, are the widening 
and multiplication of doors. That these would do some. 
thing to remove the risk from fire may be conceded, 
but it would not be much. Supposing the crowd to 
have got as far as the doors, there would be less likelihood of 
their being crushed to death in the effort to pass through 
them. But the chances are that the really fatal crush would 
have taken place long before, that those who reached the 
doors alive would have left many of their companions dead in the 
narrow passages which connect the doors with the space in 
front of the curtain. If, indeed, a new theatre were being built, 
it might be shaped like an amphitheatre, with all the doors at 
the back, connected with the seats by straight, broad passages, 
If an alarm of fire were then given, the crowd would be less 
terrified, it would be in no doubt as to the direction it ought 
to take, and there would be no awkward corners to bar its 
progress. Even then, however, the danger would remain to 
some extent, and that an extent which no amount of experience 
would enable us to measure exactly. The action of a crowdina 
panic cannot be predicted, and the slightest incident may 
become an occasion of very great danger. A woman faints or 
misses her footing, and the angle at which she falls may 
determine whether she is at once lifted out of the way, or left 
dead beneath a mass of struggling human beings. 


The direction, therefore, in which there is most promise of 
safety is not the provision of better methods of escape from a 
burning theatre, but the construction of theatres in such a 
way as to make it impossible for them to burn. This is the 
conclusion to which Dr. Percy comes in his letter in the Times 
of Wednesday. Panic when a fire has broken out cannot be 
completely guarded against; the outbreak of fire can be so 
nearly guarded against as to make even an alarm of fire no 
longer really terrible. Formerly, Dr. Percy says, the cost of 
non-inflammable material would have been a difficulty ; but it 
is now only a difficulty of the past. Here, again, however, this 
consoling statement is only true of new buildings, Iron may 
be as cheap as wood when there is still a choice which to use ; 
but the substitution of iron for wood when the wood is there 
already is a different thing. If existing theatres are to be 
reconstructed on this principle, it will become a curious ques- 
tion how far their owners will deserve compensation for the 
expense incurred. If the community suddenly becomes so much 
more careful of the lives of its members that it insists upon 
the buildings provided for their amusement being made fire- 
proof, ought not the community to bear the cost? We com- 
mend this inquiry to Mr. Dixon Hartland. 








PLAYFULNESS. 

HE late Lord Iddesleigh’s nature was evidently essentially 
playful. It is curious how many words we have in English 

to express the brighter side of character,—playful, gay, frolicsome, 
droll, sportive, lively, vivacious, cheerful, joyful, merry, sunny, 
and very likely a host of others. But of all these, “playful” is, 
we think, the most characteristic and the least translatable into 
other languages. We should not know, certainly, how to trans- 
late it into either German or French, and we doubt whether an 
exact translation into either language is as much as possible, the 
German equivalents being all too much possessed with the idea of 
smiling, laughing, boisterous happiness, and the French with that 
of mere gaiety and vivacity, qualities which differ from playful- 
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ei 
ness just as the buoyancy of the individual temperament differs 


from the buoyancy which is essentially sympathetic, and which 
takes as much delight in eliciting signs of happiness in another 
as it does in reflecting them back and multiplying the occasions 
for them. Gaiety is possible for a person alone, but playfulness 
hardly. Itis a kind of happiness which needs companionship, 
and is conscious of the need,—nay, is all the happier for its 
consciousness of the need. Charles Lamb, for instance, was 
essentially both droll and playful; and his drollery, which 
was inimitable, was perhaps even more unique than his 
playfulness ; yet it was in the mixture of playfulness and 
drollery that the charm of his humour consisted. The 
playfulness contributed to his drollery that gentleness and 
tenderness, that sense of the warmth of pleasure felt in happy 
companionship, which softened it and made it more humane. 
Lord Iddesleigh evidently delighted in Charles Lamb, as he 
shows by his quotation from Lamb’s essay on the difficulty of 
writing to distant correspondents, and it is evident, too, that he 
had a large share of that playfulness which was the leaven 
which made Lamb’s drollery so genial and charming. The 
delight with which Sir Stafford Northcote set himself to 
devise lively charades for his children and guests, entering 
himself heartily into the acting of them, would alone show this. 
Some people are never less sympathetic than when they are 
happy; others are never really happy unless they are in con- 
scious sympathy with others, and it is this temperament which 
alone is in the truest sense playful. And such evidently was 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s. Those charades of his could not have 
been written had not the nature of the man naturally overflowed 
into the invention of enjoyments for the young, and become young 
again in the very delight of discovering such pleasures. The 
charade on the word “ Candidate ” which he wrote and helped to 
act in 1874, the delineation of the “ practical hatter’? whom 
he impersonated himself, and of the blind beggar who com- 
memorated the passed-away glories of his hat in a delightful 
parody on “The harp that once through Tara’s halls,”—as 
well as the sketch of the Candidate whose politics are absolutely 
to let, provided only that he should be allowed to put a tax on 
blue-stockings and throw off the tyranny of an “ undenomina- 
tional wife,’—all show his delight in getting a laugh out 
of politics for the young people he loved. The stanzas, 
too, on the frightful iron statue of the Duke of Wellington 
that used to stand at Hyde Park Corner, are playful in the best 
sense; they are animated by the desire to make the absurdity of 
the Duke’s statue a subject of as much pleasure to the admirers 
of the Duke as it was to those who made merry over it. That 
spirit of sympathy which turns gaiety to playfulness pervades 
this admirable little poem, and is expressed with much subtlety 
and delicacy in the few excellent lines on Nemesis :— 
“ The stranger came—a goddess she, 
But not of first-rate quality ; 
Full seldom loved, full often feared, 
At Court but rarely she appeared ; 
Shunned by the gods on days of state, 
They sought her when they learned to hate, 
For none could crush their enemies 
More skilfully than Nemesis. 
Her face was singular enough— 
Seen from above ’twas hard and rough ; 
Bat those who saw it from below 
Have said more mild it seemed to grow.” 
And certainly she must have been seen from below on this 
occasion, when she saved the great Duke from the destruction 
proposed amongst the envious immortals for one who might 
be regarded as in imminent danger of too lofty a pride, 
by producing for him a statue which he could not look 
upon without feeling that the greatest fame is after all 
only the vanity of vanities. Lord Iddesleigh never showed 
his humour except in this playful manner, never making 
use of ridicule or satire, except perhaps at his own expense, 
—as when, in concluding the truly humorous lecture upon 
“Nothing,” he told the story of the man who had uninten- 
tionally killed another by firing off a blunderbuss in the dark, 
for whom his counsel pleaded that “he had shot at nothing and 
missed it;” Lord Iddesleigh adding, as he took leave of his 
audience, “Perhaps I have done the same.” And, indeed, he was 
quite right, though not in the sense he intended, for it would be 
impossible to conceive a lecture which, while proposing to talk 
about nothing, made nothing the subject of such profitable talk. 


But though it is the spirit of sympathy pervading Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s temperament which turned his gaiety into playfulness,— 
note, for example, as illustrating his sympathetic nature, all he 





says against nicknames which are uncharitable, in the lecture on 
“Names and Nicknames,” and the deep and delicate sympathy 
with the producers of pins and nails and all the minute con- 
stituents of the great instruments of civilisation, under the law of 
the division of labour, which he shows in the lecture on “Taste,” 
—that spirit of sympathy would never have bubbled up in play- 
fulness had he not had a redundancy of life rendering it impossible 
for him not to overflow the more in play, the harder he worked. 
He tells us, in the charming address to the students of the 
University of Edinburgh on “ Desultory Reading :”—“I never 
read so many novels in succession as during the months I was 
working for my degree at the rate of ten or twelve hours a day; 
and in the week when I was actually under examination, I read 
through the ‘Arabian Nights’ in the evenings.” That shows 
an extraordinary elasticity of intellectual life, and without 
elasticity, there cannot easily be genuine playfulness, for play- 
fulness depends on the reserve of vitality which remains after 
the routine of work is done. A worked-out man cannot be 
playfal, and it is clear that Lord Iddesleigh, even to the last 
part of his career in the House of Commons, and in spite of 
that House, was never a worked-out man. But then, it is not 
elasticity alone, even in connection with a sympathetic tempera- 
ment, that will make a man playful, for elasticity sometimes 
shows itself in didacticism, in philanthropy, in all sorts of serious 
by-play which, though we call it by-play, is not and never can 
be playful. It is only elasticity in men who enjoy not being too 
serious, which results in playfulness. And it is rather remark- 
able, though it is certainly quite true, that we habitually attach 
a sort of moral merit to the temperament of men (and still more 
of women) who enjoy (as Lord Iddesleigh certainly did) not being 
too serious. We do more than praise them for writing amusing 
charades like Lord Iddesleigh’s ; we almost incline to love them 
for it, and certainly contrast them invidiously with those who, 
in the intervals of their duties, manufacture for themselves other 
solemn duties to take the place of amusements. Why is play- 
fulness so attaching, so engaging, so delightful ? We suppose 
because it shows, as nothing else shows, that there is genuine 
pleasure taken in our society for its own sake. If a manisa 
good companion only while we are working together for some 
serious end, it is quite conceivable that he enjoys the etlicient 
co-operation and not the mere companionship, not us. But if 
his nature bubbles over with signs of happiness, when nothing 
of any importance is going on, we are quick to believe, and to 
believe with some reason, that what he enjoys is the mere fact 
of our society, that that society stimulates his nature, and 
makes it overflow in evidences of redundant happiness. Thatis 
precisely what makes playfulness delightful in a sense in which 
serious converse,—converse held for a given purpose, and with 
an end, however noble, in view,—can never be equally delightful. 
It is the consciousness produced in us by the playfulness of 
those dearest to us as it is produced by nothing else in the world, 
that we brighten their life, as they brighten ours, which makes 
playfulness so delightful and so attaching. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


PICTORIAL joke in this week’s Punch marks what may 

be the high tide of a mannerism among the rising 
generation which deserves more than a passing notice. “ Ah!” 
remarks the gentleman; “ everybody’s getting too clever 
nowadays. I assure you, my chief object in society is to 
conceal my ignorance, and prevent people from finding out 
what an abject fool I reallyam.” ‘And do you succeed ?” 
smilingly asks the lady. The opportunity was perhaps irre- 
sistible, at least in our day, when no girl thinks of concealing 
her cleverness; but we are not sure that the savage snub 
was entirely deserved. The “masher” who spoke seemed 
guilty, no doubt, of an affectation which, when the next 
generation studies this volume of Punch, will seem in- 
credible; but it was in a great degree only seeming. He 
did but express in exaggerated language a feeling among 
the young, and especially the young and prosperous, which 
is one of the most marked, as it is one of the least in- 
telligible, signs of our generation. The young man of to-day 
not only affects self-depreciation, but he is honestly self- 
depreciative. The old self-confidence, upon which Dons like 
Dr. Thompson were so effectively bitter, appears, except in 
Dons, to have temporarily disappeared, and young men gravely 
pronounce themselves young idiots. They do not know any- 
thing, they say; they are not clever, and they shall, they 
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think, never do much in life. They preface every state- 
ment with the remark that “they do not know much 
about it;” and if they want to contradict, do it in the 
formula, “I always thought, don’t you know, that it was 
thus ”—the exact opposite of what you had said—“ bat that is 
just like me, I never can get my facts right.” So far from being 
dogmatic, they are not sure of the multiplication-table, and only 
grow absolute where the question is of a false quantity, when 
they may ask if such-and-such a quotation is not “ irresistible 
evidence.” ‘They “are not very popular,” they say ; “ people are 
kind to them because they are kind, they do not know why ;” and 
as for friends, they have more than they deserve. Indeed, it is 
currently reported, though we will by no means vouch for 
anything so absolutely incredible, that a young man was 
recently heard to say, with a deprecatory smile, that he 
thought, on the whole, pretty girls did not like him much. 
To listen to the new generation, you would think they were 
the humblest of mankind, thought of themselves as school- 
boys, and were gravely convinced that knowledge, so far from 
ending with themselves, could never filter down tothem. Apart 
from an indefinable difference of manner, they talk as workmen 
talk upon statistics, a topic upon which the half-educated are, 
for some inexplicable reason—unless it be that the evidence, 
when found, must be absolute—invariably reverential towards 
their superiors in culture. Nor is this merely a manner, or a 
recurrence towards that Chinese form of politeness which cannot 
allude to self without asking pardon for the existence of anything 
so insignificant and worthless. There is affectation in it, no doubt, 
as there is in all politenesses which become so general; but there 
is also sincerity. The young have acquired a new self-distrust. 
So far from believing that they are fit to be Lord Chancellors; 
or Premiers, or Physicians to the Queen, as we all believed 
thirty years ago, they doubt whether they can do as well as 
their neighbours, ask for all manner of protections from com- 
petition, and start for a competitive examination, or an interview 
with a patron, with a warning to their friends—quite sincere— 
that they are not to expect anything, because “ other fellows, 
don’t you know, know such a lot that I don’t.” They are sure 
of their own weak places, and of nothing else. That is a 
very curious phase of feeling to appear in such a number 
of nice lads, and one not easy to explain. A little of it, 
perhaps, is due to the new truthfulness born of culture 
which is developing itself in society, and which has, for example, 
entirely revolutionised the old etiquettes about references to 
money. Our fathers lied about money, to speak plainly, 
habitually and systematically, constrained by etiquette. The 
rich man never admitted that he had any money, unless he 
meant to boast; while the poor man thought a plea of poverty, 
if clearly made in so many words, was either an immodesty or 
an affront to his interlocutor. That has completely passed away, 
and the rich man of to-day says, if necessary, “I have some 
money, you know;” or the poor man, “I cannot afford it,” as 
simply as they would mention any other indifferent fact. 
Trathfulness must with some be a cause of self-depreciation ; 
but then, it is not so with all, for all do not deserve it. All the 
confident youngsters of a passed-away day cannot have been 
consciously fibbing, and, besides, they acted, often to their own 
grave hurt, under the influence of that self-confidence. Vanity, 
again, cannot have diminished very greatly in this generation or 
any other. It is, to a certain extent at all events, as in- 
stinctive in men as in animals, and it certainly has not 
vanished either from boys’ dress or from their unconscious 
demeanour. They “ preen” themselves, just as the birds do, 
as much as ever they did. We might suggest, as we believe 
many do, that the unconscious influence of “the age” is 
towards disbelief, and that disbelief in themselves is only 
the final expression of this tendency; but then we are met 
by the greatest puzzle of all, the almost total exemption of 
the girls from any tendency of the kind. They are all as self- 
confident as can be, quite elate with the sense of capacity, 
ready to study anything, to do anything, to trust themselves 
anywhere, to undertake any possible career, except life in a man- 
of-war. Their one complaint is that they are debarred from so 
many things which they could do quite as well as the men. 
They are boiling over not only with energy and force, but with 
mental pluck and conceit, and are not a little inclined to tell 
their brothers and lovers that a good deal more self-appreciation 
is essential to manliness. “He is so diffident,” they say, not 
without a gleam of contempt. Girls go in for stiff examinations 
with a serenity the boys can only admire from a distance; and 








when they have passed them, face life with a certainty of 
getting along which seems to their mothers almost miraculous 
—a sign of a changed world. The change is there, too. The 
very bearing of the new generation of girls is different from that 
of their seniors, and different through the development of the 
confidence which has decayed or disappeared in the young men, 
Ask Mr. Du Maurier else. 

Now, what can be the cause at work the operation of which 
is so strong that its results attract the attention both of satirists 
and moralists, yet are not only not identical, but are positively 
opposed in the sexes, though both are equally exposed to the 
silent influences of “the age”—that is, to the total influence 
of new habits of thought—and both in some respects, eg, 
in freedom of thought, obviously respond to them alike? We 
can suggest only one, and though it does in some measure 
explain the two contradictory sets of facts, it is by no 
means completely satisfactory to our own minds. We 
think it possible that the influence of the modern system of 
examination—that is, of bringing all capacities and acquire. 
ments to positive and, as it were, undeniable tests—hag 
been unexpectedly far-reaching and profound. The boy trained 
more or less to belief in himself—for that is the effect, and the 
beneficial effect, of the mother’s training—is tested almost in. 
cessantly for six or seven years of his life, is pitted habitually 
against others, is taught by circumstances a habit of self. 
measurement, does measure himself a good deal in an unintended 
direction —that is, against the old—gets a great many illusions 
scattered, and, as a result, does lose a great deal of his confidence, 
It is knocked out of him by defeat in’ what is to him battle; and 
being knocked out, he suffers, or it may be benefits, from the 
recoil. (We must wait to know whether the result is benefit or loss, 
The new modesty is in many ways very pleasant; but then, it 
is also disheartening, and is somehow not quite natural. Cock 
crowing is a nuisance; but ought cocks to leave off crowing P) 

The lad underrates himself as he formerly overrated himself, 
and instead of being to himself the sum of wisdom, is to himself, 
like Punch’s exaggerative friend, “ an abject fool.” It would seem 
to be evidence of this theory that lads who always succeed under 
the tests, who win examinations from boyhood to twenty-four 
—and we have known boys never defeated—remain as conceited 
as it is possible to wish; while others bred at home, or from 
any other cause exempt from tests, are as self-confident as the 
last generation, able in their own judgments, if they only got 
the chance, to command a fleet without seeing a ship, or to cut 
for cancer without having heard a lecture on anatomy. The 
girl, on the other hand, is trained by the home influence—for 
men rule the home intellectually, when all is said—to a 
certain self-distrust, and the new habit of submitting to 
tests tends to remove it. She can do more than she 
thought she could, she measures herself like her brother, 
and she acquires from every measurement a confidence 
which, as in her brother’s case, produces a recoil. Only 
her recoil is from self-distrust, and his from self-belief. She 
becomes as confident as he becomes diffident; and both 
being made truthful by the new realism, both say so aloud. 
Both the processes we have mentioned certainly go on, and they 
do in a measure explain facts which look mutually self-destruc- 
tive; but there is something left still which we can only confess, 
in the modern manner, we are not wise enough completely to 
understand. There is a change of mental climate as puzzling 
as any recorded by meteorologists, and accompanied, unless our 
eyes are growing dim, by a positive change of expression of 
which the portrait-painters, and above all the caricaturists, are 
thoroughly well aware. That, however, is too big a subject, 
and one open to too much dispute, to enter on to-day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 
AN IRISH COMMONWEALTH. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “‘ SpectaToR.’’] 
Sir,—While admiring the philosophic tone of the article on 
the future of an Irish Commonwealth, I cannot but think the 
writer hopelessly ignorant of the real Ireland of to-day. These 
political storms, which to some eyes seem to threaten utter social 
wreck, scarcely disturb the surface of life of 90 per cent. of the 
population. Take an ordinary Catholic family,—small tradesmen 
or farmers, if you will. Their life is not guided or governed by 
law in any appreciable degree, nor is it necessary that it should 
be. They are honest, quiet, decent folk, friends of their priests, 
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oh relatives in convents, with whom they are in constant 


apport, influenced by their little social gatherings, entertaining 
no fears of burglary or ill-usage, even if every constable in the 

arish were withdrawn. Of course, they tell each other seditious 
pon sing seditious songs, and get up semi-seditious assemblies. 
That is the charm of their otherwise humdrum life. But as to 
warring against property, that is nonsense. They give enormous 
rices for tenant-right, and dread trenching on the tenant’s 
privileges in the smallest particular. As to the landlord’s 
property, that is not much reverenced, and I cannot see why it 
should be. Reverence for it means irreverence for the tiller’s 
rights. One may be pardoned if one prefers the latter when a 
conflict arises. There is no morality in exacting or allowing 
others to exact an unfair rent. What is a fair or unfair rent is 
a question which an English periodical, without some special 
information in every particular instance, is not, I submit, in a 
position to pronounce upon, let alone decide.* 

The idea that the Catholic families of Ireland are Jacobinal 
ould only be advanced in an English journal. Surely it is 
time the people in this country dropped judging Ireland from 
the purely political point of view. When they do, they will learn 
that Catholic Ireland has a social system that perfectly suits its 
moderate means, and is not in the slightest danger of being over- 
4urned by Jacobinism.—I am, Sir, &c., 


19 Connaught Square, Hyde Park. EE. AL Ss 





THE CRISIS IN CO-OPERATION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ** SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 4th, you make some disparaging 
reference to these works, based on some remarks of Mr. Hughes’s 
which are certainly inaccurate, and it may be an advantage to 
chronicle it. We have no strike here, or elsewhere, and have 
had no dispute with our hands since September last,—and 
that only affected a portion, and continued for about eight 
days. The difference was amicably settled. We never had 
a thousand men on strike; we do not employ that number. 
The difference between us was not about wages, and it was not 
approved by the “Trade-Union.” We have always paid the 
maximum wages in force in Leicester, and do to-day. The 
principle under which these works and the other productive 
works of the Wholesale Society are conducted is not new; it 
dates from their commencement, fifteen years ago. Our chief 
object is to supply the proprietors of the Wholesale Society 
with honest goods. Profit, the secondary consideration.—I am, 
Sir, &, Joun Butcuer, Manager. 

fhe Co-operative Wholesale Soctety, Limited, West End Shoe- 

Works, Leicester, June 7th. 


DR. KLEIN ON INFECTION FROM MILK. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sm,—I must beg to protest against your remarks upon this 
subject. You say,—‘ Somebody is always adding a new 
hygienic terror to life.” (June 4th, p. 755.) Surely this is not a 
‘true view. Dr. Klein is spreading the knowledge of facts of 
great practical value to society, and at the same time pointing 
‘out the means of safety. This cannot be “ adding a new terror,” 
‘bat the contrary. “Forewarned is forearmed,” and in this 
case knowledge is certainly power of the most valuable kind. 
The moral is,—Always boil your milk. I have done so for 
years; if not wholly as a precaution, also because it is neither 
‘safe nor nice to eat any animal food raw. 

Your concluding remark, “ We only hope that no doctor will 
discover living microbes in bread, for if he does, it will be 
necessary either to starve, or to live as our fathers did, in pro- 
found indifference to all hygienic counsels,” needs the addition 
of “and die prematurely in consequence.” But both are un- 
necessary, because the discovery of the antidote is sure to follow 
that of the bane.—I am, Sir, &c., . 


Maidstone, June 6th. James E. Huxtey, M.D. 





ARE ANIMALS MENTALLY HAPPY? 
[To tue Epitror or THe “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—Reading Mr. Carlill’s article on “ Are Animals Mentally 
Happy ?” in this month’s Nineteenth Century, reminded me of 
an incident I witnessed in the early summer of 1881 or 1882. 
Walking one evening in the garden with a friend with whom I 
Was staying in Kent, we heard a great noise amongst the sheep 








0 elect, then, representatives most unlike themselves. 
‘ur correspondent apparently thinks that the sanctity of the Eighth Command- 
ment depends upon popular opinien,—Ep, Spectator, 
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in the park. Fearing a dog was worrying them, we went to see, 
and saw the sheep collected against the garden wall, and then 
start off and race, helter-skelter, as fast as they could, to a treea 
little distance away ; round it, and then back again,—each trying 
which could be foremost. They then collected, and started off 
again as before. This they repeated twelve or twenty times, 
whilst we watched them ; until, seeming tired of their play, they 
straggled off. This appears to me decidedly a mental act of 
happiness. The sheep were distinctly at play, and enjoying 
themselves; whilst the concerted action, instead of merely singly 
racing about for physical exercise, showed that their minds were 
as actively engaged as their bodies. 

Ican send you the name and address of the lady who witnessed 
this with me, if you wish for corroboration. She will no doubt 
remember the circumstance, as she was much amused, and said, 
“ We had no need to go to the races [it was the day of the Derby 
for that year], because we have had races of our own at home.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. 


“CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR.” 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTaTor.’’] 
Smr,—As one of the teachers to whom, as you well say, Dr. 
Westcott is a teacher, I have read with much interest your 
succinct and forcible delineation of the scope and significance of 
this remarkable book, in its heighth and depth, and length and 
breadth. As to that part of your criticism which, though not 
adverse to the book, is directed to its aim and purpose as of 
inferior importance to a more strictly polemical one, I would 
observe that Dr. Westcott has already notably appeared in the 
character of an apologist of the Faith. In ‘‘ The Gospel of the 
Resurrection,” the argument is mainly apologetic; the objections 
to miracle as antecedently impossible, and the positive evidence 
for the fact of the bodily resurrection of Christ, are discussed at 
large. That the author “lives by Aspiration, Hope, and Love,” 
as well as on “ Evidences,” is doubtless something of a novelty 
in a Regius Professor of Divinity; but it isto me a most welcome 
novelty. In his numerous works of learning and criticism, Dr. 
Westcott has given abundant proof of his power as a defender 
of the Faith; in “ Christus Consummator,” let us gladly welcome 
him as the “ fully instructed scribe” who “brings out of the 
Divine Treasury things new and old.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lee, Kent. J. C. Grit. 


THE ALBATROSS AND FRIGATE-BIRD. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—The author of your very interesting article on “The 
Albatross and Frigate-Bird” suggests that there is some unex- 
plained mystery about their sailing flight. Some years ago, I 
had the opportunity of watching very carefully the flight of 
Diomedea melanophrys, which is not unlike the albatross in its 
power of sailing, and I came to the conclusion that it could be 
fully explained on simple mathematical principles,—in fact, that 
it was only a case of “tobogganing” under almost perfect con- 
ditions, these being the almost complete absence of friction, and 
the power of placing so large and so flat an expanse of wings in 
almost any plane so as to obtain the greatest advantage from 
the wind, either in rising against or flying obliquely with it; 
both of which retard the loss of the actual or potential energy 
previously obtained by flapping, and so help to prolong the 
sailing flight. The prolonged sailing of the albatross merely 
shows that the bird is able to use its previously acquired vis 
viva of flight, or potential advantage of elevation, to greater 
advantage than any other bird, and considering its shape and 
strength, there is no mystery about its flight.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Assay. 
Earl Soham Rectory, Wickham Market, June 7th. 











YOUNG WOMEN’S HELP SOCIETY.—SOUTH LONDON 
HOME. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaTor.”’ ] 

Sir,—Once again I venture to bring before the notice of your 
readers our work among the women and girls of South London. 
Thanks in a great measure to the manner in which they 
responded to my last appeal, we have been enabled to do good 
work during the past year. 

Our club-room for girls is now open nearly every night from 
7 till 10, and on Sundays from 3 o’clock. This shows a satis- 
factory increase against only three times a week last year. The 
number of names on our books has risen, the girls from seventy 
to one hundred, the married women from fifty to ninety, with a 
corresponding increase of average attendance, which in February, 
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March, and April, was as high as seventy for girls alone,—poor 
factory-girls most of them. Last year asugar-plum manufactory 
was burnt down, and many of these girls were suddenly thrown out 
of work; if we had not been able to let them have cheap dinners, 
from a halfpenny upwards, I believe they would have starved. 
But it is for the married women that I would specially ask help 
this year. Our work among the girls has, indeed, resulted in 
many signs of improvement, as a visit to the club any evening 
will show; buat they are very wild, and their spirits are at times 
almost overwhelming. The elder women have had their spirits 
crushed out of them, sometimes beaten out of them, and a great 
many of them have come to desire a better state of things 
for their girls. This is our great work during the past 
year. The ladies who work down in the home have been 
enabled to draw the hearts of many of the mothers to them, and 
to show them that their lives have been lived on a very low 
level, and to teach them to work and pray for their younger 
sisters. 

One other point I would mention, viz., Bank Holidays. In 
the poorer parts of London, hell seems to be let loose on Bank 
Holidays; and what the Jubilee Day will be I cannot imagine. 
Hitherto we have been enabled, through the kindness of a few 
ladies personally interested in the work, to take the girls out of 
the neighbourhood for the day; but we want help badly. If 
any one would invite the girls into the country, or even to 
spend the day with them in London, they would do a real 
charity. 

Oar finances have to a certain extent kept pace with our work; 
but the latter increases, and so must the former if we are to 
prosper. Our gas-bill is a heavy item, £27, especially as we 
cook by gas, which is cleaner and more economical. Our rent 
and taxes come to £65, and yet these are the barest necessaries 
of life. 

I must add that we work in connection with the Young 
Women’s Help Society. I only wish I could say half I know of 
the wonderful work which that Society is doing. Any further 
information will be gladly given, and subscriptions received, by 
your obedient servant, 


18 Chester Street, S.W., June 6th. Basty Levert. 








POETRY. 


HODGE ON TRESPASS. 


How dull the country’s gettin’, I hear the nayburs say, 

Wi’ notisses at every turn, as sez, “ No road this way !” 

Time wos, as one who ment no harm mite go which way he 
would, 

Wi’ nare a notiss in the field, or a keeper in the wood. 


Oh, the fezzant is a skeary bird, particolarly the hen, 

But I doant see how the woods were made for fezzants not for 
men: 

“‘ An’ the partridg likes a quiet field, wi’ few as passes by ;” 

Aye, yes, he likes to ’ave ’is way, of coorse; an’ so do I. 


We made the country wot it is, an’ ’ere our ’omes ’ave been 

Long ere he cum to set us rite, that chap in velveteen : 

As, if yer walk beside a ’edge, he thinks yer’ve got a snare, 

An’ yer hat wos made for fezzant’s eggs, an’ yer pockit for a 
hare. 


When Squoire lived ’ere, I loved to see’m, wi’ pointer at ’is side; 

Ther’ wos no drives or battus then, as isn’t sport but pride: 

Then game wos less, but sport wos more; an’ he sed as he 
went by,— 

“Here, Jem!” (that’s me) “this rabbat take, it ’ull feed yer 
famully !” 


But now he’s gon, an’ summon’s cum, as we ’ardly knows ’is 
name, 

Sum furriner wi’ frends from town, an’ they say he sells ’is 
game; 

Leastways he ’as a spring-cart wi’ ’im, as to the town it goes: 

An’ he stays ’ere for a cupple o’ weeks, an’ nare a sowl he knows. 


Now, I tell yer wot, yer Gemmen, as lives in houses grand, 

Yer’ve got the luck, yer’ve got the gould, an’ yer’re owners 0’ the 
land : 

But the country-side wer’ made for all, God made it open, free, 

An’ ’twer’ niver ment to be shut up, like door wi’ lock an’ key. 





———s 


An’ I ate to walk on pathways, an’ I ’ate to live by rool, 

“Yer must, yer musn’t, go that road,” jus’ like a child at 
school ; 

An’ I ’ate to see the old ways stop’d, wher’ ollers ways ’as been - 

An’ fust of all, I ’ate ’im wust, that chap in velveteen, . 


But I likes to ’ave things plezzant, an’ I grudges none ’ig sport 

Aun’ I likes the good old famullies, as wos o’ the rite old sort: , 

As shot, an’ fished, an’ hunted fair, for the plezzure not the 
game, 

An’ loved the old place wher’ they lived, an’ knew us all by 
name. 


But these new folk as ties things up is another bizness quite, 
An’ a country ain’t worth livin’ in wher’ trespass is too tite ; 
An’ if the law’s agen the poor, an’ for them as ’as the tin, 
Well, I’ve a voat, an’ if they fight, we'll see ’oose side ’ull win, 


B. 








ART. 


ae 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 
Iy our last notice of the Royal Academy, we spoke only of a 
few landscapes, and reminded our readers that if our landscape- 
painters were at the present time few in number, and of com. 
paratively little merit, the blame must rest in no small measure: 
with the Royal Academy, since that body has for the last 
quarter of a century done its best to discourage landscape. 
painting. In the present notice, we propose chiefly to mention 
the subject-pictures which, either by the reputation of their 
artists, the attractiveness of their incidents, or their intrinsic 
merit, demand popular attention. In doing this, we shall follow 
our usual method, and select the works which appear to us to be 
most worthy of criticism, whether they are by famous or little- 
known artists. 

It is with great pleasure that we have this year to congratu- 
late Mr. Gow upon one of the very best works which have come- 
from his hand,—a garrison “ marching out with the honours 
of war” (Lille, A.D. 1708), which is the best military picture 
in the Academy. It is a work somewhat low in tone, the 
colour being chiefly in pale greys and buffs, and the figures 
are both more numerous and on a smaller scale than is 
usual in Mr. Gow’s painting. The chief peculiarities of the 
composition are the absence of clap-trap, and its somewhat: 
methodical and almost commonplace conception. And yet the 
picture has that best kind of reality which makes the: 
spectator feel not only that the facts might have been as- 
they are rendered, but also that if they were, the scene was- 
touching and beautiful,—in other words, they give evidence of 
the artist’s grasp on reality and beauty. The painter has. 
seen the poetry of his chosen piece of life, and its capabilities. 
of awakening unstrained emotion, and has set down the poetry 
for us on his canvas in legible language. To the best of our 
recollection, Mr. Gow has painted nothing so good as this since: 
his “ Relief of Leyden,” about ten years ago. Just above Mr. 
Gow’s picture hangs one which has probably been more talked: 
about than any in the Academy, one which forms a very: 
complete contrast to Mr. Gow’s work. This is the gigantic: 
“Samson” of Mr. S.J. Solomon, a young artist of great ability, 
and perhaps even greater ambition. It represents Samson: 
struggling with the Philistines, who have already well-nigh: 
secured him, while Delilah—(who, by-the-way, is a rather com- 
monplace type, as conceived by Mr. Solomon)—shakes.a bunch of 
the hair which she has just cut off, at him derisively. Mr. Solomon. 
has received plenty of praise for the pluck and ability shown in 
this work, and we should not have mentioned it in detail 
were it not that it points a good moral to. many young 
English artists in its strength and courageousness in tack- 
ling great technical difficulties. We cannot help-thinking that 
though Mr. Solomon may not be a great artist, yet that if 
he has got the stuff in him, he is going the right way to 
become one; he is, as rowing men used to say up at Cam- 
bridge, “ putting his back into it:” trying to overcome every 
kind of technical difficulty, and in the attempt overcoming very 
many. We should recommend those who are interested im 
seeing the result to which the contrary method has led in one 
instance, and is likely to lead in many others, to look at Mr. T. 
M. Rooke’s little picture in the first room, entitled “ Autumn’s 
Pipe,” a composition of two figures sitting under a hedgerow, 
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piping, surrounded by small flowers and leaves delicately 
ainted. Now, Mr. Rooke is a genuine artist, and a good dozen 
years OF SO ag0, did this pretty, poetical, gentle work, as he is 
doing it to-day. But he was too timid to attempt more than he 
felt to be within his grasp; he confined himself to his little 
figures, & foot or less high, which he painted for the most part 
out of his head, and to the laboured surroundings of leaf and 
flower, such as we have in the present picture ; the consequence 
jg that now his work is nerveless, boneless, trivial to a most irri- 
tating degree ; he dare not do wrong, and has never learnt to do 
right. The contrast is an instructive one in many ways, for 
Mr. Rooke has what Mr. Solomon lacks—reverence, tenderness, 
poetical imagination, and a love for all beautiful things—and 
Mr. Solomon has the virility, the pluck, the dash, the atmosphere 
of life and effort, which are sadly wanting in Mr. Rooke’s pictures. 
There are two landscapes in the seventh room which should 
have been mentioned in our last notice, but which may be 
pracketed together here, for the sake of convenience, the more 
appropriately that they are very similar in subject, though 
dissimilar in method and treatment; and both are excellent 
specimens of natural-history painting of their kind, though 
hardly to be classed as great landscape-pictures, but as fine 
colour-studies of Nature, faithful to the aspect of the scene, and 
touched with a little of the sadness which characterises the work 
of so many modern landscape-painters. It is notable, by- 
the-way, that whereas the landscape-painting of the early part 
of the century, and of nearly all antecedent times, was re- 
markable for a rather cheery conception of the universe, since 
1860, or thereabouts, nearly all the best landscape-painting has 
been mournful in its emotional tendencies; but we must not stop 
to discuss this here. The two landscapes are by Mr. Joseph Milne 
and Mr. Alfred East, the latter of whom had in the Royal 
Institute Gallery the fine water-colour, entitled “A New Neigh- 
bourhood,” of which we spoke highly some weeks ago. Both 
these pictures are of reeds, water, and an autumn landscape, 
and Mr. East’s is considerably the finer, though, unlike Mr, 
Milne’s, it is hung considerably above the line. 


To return to our subject-pictures. What shall be said of Mr. 

Pettie’s apple-cheeked young lady coming down a country lane 
between two jealous swains; or of Mr. Horsley’s “ Master of 
the Hounds,” a little boy of about five in a red frock; or of 
Mr. Sant’s “Thorn amidst the Roses;” or of Mr. Sydney 
Cooper’s “Smithfield Market ;” or of Mr. Armitage’s “In- 
stitution of the Franciscan Order;” or Mr. Eyre Crowe’s 
“ Convicts at Work ;” or Mr. Wells’s “ At Kensington Palace ’’? 
Well, all of these are the works of Royal Academicians 
which we should wish our readers to notice in order that 
they may gain a fair idea of the art which obtains 
official recognition in England. None of them are specially 
unfavourable examples of the painters’ work; they are average 
specimens, and we do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say of them, as works of art, that in no other country in the 
world than England, could such pictures be publicly exhibited 
by men holding an established artistic position, and be praised 
‘by a considerable portion of the public Press. It is not only that 
their intellectual and emotional character is feeble and trivial 
to the last degree; it is not only that they show no recognition 
-of beauty, and uo desire to render their pictures beautiful; but 
it is that all the motives of the work, broadly speaking, are 
Philistine. One painter seeks for light, and another for beauty 
‘of line and composition, and another for beauty of colour, and 
another for truth of effect, and another for craftsmanship, and 
another for beauty of light and shade, and so on; and all of 
‘these are, or may be, adequate artistic motives, even if each is 
pursued too exclusively to admit of the rest being sought in due 
Proportion. But when we make Royal Academicians of men in 
whose works we can trace no aim at any of these motives, it is 
‘difficult to give any rational explanation of such"conduct ; and if 
the visitors to the Academy would but think of these matters for 
‘themselves, and go and examine the pictures, and see what can 
be said and what cannot be said for such works as those to 
which we have alluded, they would be preparing the way for a 
more just recognition of artistic merit. It cannot be too much 
insisted upon that the character of the art of England in the 
fature depends less upon the artist than it does upon the nation 
in general. As soon as our people know what good art is, and 
mean to have it, the supply will begin to approach the demand ; 
and if that day never comes, then the works of our painters will 
also remain as they are at the present moment, at the exact 
artistic level of those for whom they are painted. 





Let us once more return to our subject-pictures. There is 
rather a curious little country subject by Mr. Herkomer which 
has been a good deal spoken against, publicly and privately. 
It is called “ The Firstborn,” and shows us a country lane, with 
a few small figures, two of which are a carpenter and his wife 
coming down the middle of the road, the woman carrying the 
firstborn. The picture has been disliked, we imagine, because 
the landscape is rather hard,—rather “ wooden,” to use a studio 
term ; but we confess that, despite this defect, and despite a 
certain cheapness of motive in the figures, the picture to us 
is very attractive. To begin with, it is what so few pictures 
of the present day are,—delightfully easy-looking, as if 
the artist had painted it when he was in a good temper, 
and because he wanted to paint it. Moreover, there is an 
especial beauty of truth in the painting which will atone for a 
multitude of sins, and this is the masterly delineation of the cirrus 
sky, which is splendidly done and perfectly true in effect ; and 
though comparatively little of the sky is shown, the artist has 
conveyed to us the impression both of light and cloud admirably. 

One of the best-painted subject-pictures by one of the younger 
artists is Mr. Blandford-Fletcher’s ‘ Evicted,” a group of 
villagers round the cottage of a defaulting tenant, in front of 
which are the evicted woman and her child. The picture 
belongs to what is commonly called the French school, and 
is notable in the Academy for its truth of value and its 
good drawing. Its highest merit and greatest defect are indi- 
cated at the same time by saying that the work would make 
an admirable woodcut. Indeed, all its merits would be shown 
in the reproduction without its defects,—the defects, that is to 
say, of a certain monotony of colour, and rather mannered 
painting. The picture savours too much of a certain marked 
method ; even its good qualities are somewhat mechanical ; and 
though the artist has set himself to escape—and has escaped— 
all suspicion of melodrama, he has fallen somewhat into the 
contrary error, and made his rendering a little tame and a little 
insipid. Of somewhat similar motive to this is Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’s “Their Ever-Shifting Home,”—gipsies coming down the 
road, while their wandering home (a gipsy cart) is seen in the dis- 
tance. Asa piece of somewhat banal criticism, we may perhaps be 
permitted to say that it is rather improbable that tired wanderers 
such as these would be so far in advance of their caravan; but 
however this may be, Mr. Stanhope Forbes has conveyed 
cleverly the sentiment of his subject, and would have made a 
fine picture had he been as successful with the road, foliage, and 
landscape generally as he is with his figures. But in the former 
details he has failed most completely,—so completely, indeed, 
that all the back-part of his picture seems to be tumbling down 
a perpendicular mud wall, against which a few shadowy, shape- 
less leaves stick out unmeaningly. In the endeavour to make his 
figures prominent, Mr. Stanhope Forbes has made everything 
except his figures spectral; and certainly the surroundings and 
natural details of this work are like nothing in heaven or earth 
but what they are in fact,—shapeless dabs of rather ugly brown 
paint. 

Near this there is one of the few (very few, only three or 
four in all) nude figures in the Academy ; it is called “ Eurydice 
Sinking Back to Hell,” by Mrs. Normand Rae, a careful life- 
study, very quiet and inoffensive in its general tone, and in the 
surroundings of the figure. 








BOOKS. 


——a 
JULIUS AND MARY MOHL.* 

So far as we can judge, this amusing book has been compiled to 
show that a man of sagacity, and of learning however rare and 
profound, is not only sure to be eclipsed during his lifetime by 
a lively wife with a brilliant tongue in her head, but to be 
remembered (if at all) after he is dead by his association with 
that wife. Madame Mohl was much taken up with the wrongs 
of women. Her chief work was written to advance the in- 
dependence and magnify the conversational powers of women, 
and to praise France for having done more towards the eman- 
cipation of women than any other country. But so far as 
she herself is concerned, the chief result of her career will 
be to show that men have more to complain of than women; 
that a man may be an Orientalist of the highest and 
most difficult learning, and a very shrewd man into the 





* Letters and Recollections of Julius and Mary Mohl. By M. C. M. Simpson. 


London: Kegan Paul and Co. 
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bargain, and that nevertheless he will be altogether un- 
important,—if he does not become quite insignificant after his 
death,—in comparison with the lively woman by whose happy 
mixture of kindness, impertinence, and penetration he has been 
so much fascinated as to win her for his wife, and to live in the 
half-eclipse, half-reflected light which her talents secure for 
him, ever after. It is no use denying that this book will be read 
for Madame Mohl’s letters, and not for M. Mohl’s, though M. 
Mohl’s letters are often humorous, and always sensible. Still, they 
have not the raciness, the tingle in them which Madame Mohl, 
when she is really at her best, always gives to her letters; and 
good sense, though an excellent thing for the management of the 
affairs of the world, is used up in managing those affairs, and 
exerts no special attraction precisely because it is only judicious. 
If Madame Mohl’s letters were only judicious, no one would read 
them. Judiciousness is an excellent thing to keep the world 
going, but no one in society attends to the excellent and solid 
qualities which keep the world going. It might as well attend 
to the circulation of healthy blood or the formation of healthy 
tissue. What the world attends to is new sensations and 
emotions. And Madame Mohl’s happy faculty for devising 
novel admixtures of gentleness, shrewdness, and impertinence,— 
gentleness enough to make the whole of her talk womanly, shrewd- 
ness enough to make the impertinence effective, and impertinence 
enough to make the shrewdness brilliant,—makes of her best 
letters truly delightful reading. One never forgets that 
* Clarky,” as her great-nieces called her, was Scotch by birth. 
Imagine Mrs. Carlyle softened by a good deal more tenderness, 
and stimulated by a French education, and you get a fair idea of 
Madame Mohl. One is always coming on something charming, 
either because it is freshly tender, or because it is, as she was 
fond of saying of herself when in good spirits, “cocky,” or 
because it is so charmingly impatient and naif. In her 
account of the Revolution of 1848, she describes old Madame 
Guizot’s bursting forth in thankful prayer when she hears of 
her son’s safe arrival in “our little old island,’’ where the term 
of endearment is certainly Madame Mohl’s, and not Madame 
Guizot’s. Then Madame Mohl pays her very dubious compliment 
to the people of Paris for their conduct on that occasion, thus :— 

‘‘ Madame de Lamartine told a friend of mine, Madame Desroyes, 
that what she dreaded most was any party for the Duchess of Orleans, 
because the people are so suspicious that they would cry cut treachery 
instantly, and woe unto us if the tiger party gets uppermost. I feel 
very much as if I were shut up in the Jardin des Plantes, and the 
whole set in cages were let loose, my intense love for animals would 
make me delight in the spectacle, my pleasure in grace and beauty 
would almost make me forget their claws, and my esteem for them is 
such that even if they put out their claws I could not call them 
cruel: they must eat, and the retractile family live on live prey. The 
people have behaved prettily, and their moral beauty may stand in 
lieu of the physical beauty of the quadrupeds; but, after all, they 
must eat, and who is to feed them? We—their admirers? It is all 
very pretty to see them growl over their prey at first, but if we 
must always furnish it, it will fatigue our pockets.” 

Then how freshly she describes the irrepressibility of her 
own opinions !— 

‘*One’s opinions are the most troublesome, noisy, snarling dogs I 
know. It is like having a pack of hounds in a handsome bedroom 
when one is visiting, and striving to keep them down, shutting 
doors and windows that they may not be heard, and now and then 
an awful ‘ bow-wow’ bursts out !’” 

How vividly she catches the gentleness of the Tyrolese, and 
contrasts their disinterested sociability with the hungry com- 
placency of the Swiss !— 

“The people are delightful—so sociable, so tame, they hop on one’s 
fingers; but they are willing to feed one, instead of chirping eternally 
to be fed, as the Swiss do.” 

How admirably she discourses on the iniquity of not thinking 
enough of yourself to one of those very few persons who did not 
think enough of themselves !— 

“Pray tell me (she wrote to Miss Bonham Carter) how your sprain 
is. I am afraid you have neglected it, and that has made it so difficult 
to cure. Oh, the wickedness of neglecting one’s self! Suicide is 
nothing to it ; one is buried and done with, people are very sorry, and 
get consoled; but sick folk are the plague of one’s life. They absorb 
more capital than a war. Their relations are generally annihilated ; 
and then the money! the doctors! the rubbers! the water-packers, 
the travels, the lodgings at watering-places, the bottles, the gallipots, 
the plaisters, the blisters, the powders, the pill-boxes, the night-lamps, 
the saucepans, the messes, gruels, semolinas, tapiocas! I could commit 
Buicide myself to get out of their way; wicked, cruel, extravagant, 
selfish, absorbing wretches. Adieu, dear Coz; take care of yourself; 
don’t take care of other folk. Care killed a cat; I dare say it was 
cause the cat took care of her kittens instead of herself.” 


And how brilliantly she descants on the enormity of this same 





: a 
lady’s (Miss Bonham Carter’s) unselfishness ina letter to one-ef 
her contemporaries, Mrs, Simpson, the compiler of this book hes: 


“She was to come and see me in December, but it has ag 
away. She is a slave to her family and her kind heart. It’s all 
very well when it’s for Flo, whom she dotes upon, but for a parcel 
of brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, cousins, &c., it is very provokin, 
She is like some one that has been boned as meat is; She is likes 
molluscous animal, she has lost the power of enjoyment; all the 
sharp and crisp edges of her impressions are so blunted by constant] 
giving up all for other people, that she cares for nothing. It is ye 4 
amiable, but intensely vexatious, because this perpetual self. Sacrificing 
makes her sacrifice her best friend to any relation. I would not ming 
if it was for her good, but I am the only person she knows who don’t 
make use of her, and who wants her to do anything for her own sake 
What a blessing it would be to be a foundling! Really, asa French 
lady said one day, ‘Je voudrais que tout le monde fit batard ;’ ang 
all because she is single she is to be at their becks and calls. ‘ What 
can she have to do ? she has neither husband nor child.’ So her gon} 
is not her own; it’s only married folk who have a right to such g 
possession.” 


Again, how wittily she describes the difference between the clever 
Frenchwomen, who were clever and agreeable because they were 
admired, and the clever Englishwomen, who are clever and dis. 
agreeable because they are neglected; while the stupid ones 
trade on their dependence, and flatter men by their ostentations 
reluctance to do anything for themselves !— 


“Be it known to you that the French women of 1862 are not the 
same as those of 1762; they are much less clever than the English 
ones now, and that I attribute to the neglect of the Englishmen, who 
have thrown Englishwomen on their own resources. Perhaps you 
will say, how is it that their admiration made the women so clever 
two centuries ago, and that neglect makes them clever in England > 
D’abord, they were charming as well as clever, because they were 
admired; in England they are not charming when they are clever ;. 
barring the exceptions, they are very disagreeable, because neglect 
makes people disagreeable, bat it don’t always make them stupid; 
they study, and grow to a certain degree independent, but in a cress 
crusty way, and those that don’t, the ordinary misses, have a par- 
ticular way of saying, ‘Gentlemen so and so,’ ‘We can’t go withont 
a gentleman,’ ‘Gentlemen don’t like it,’ that always makes me long 
to box their base, grovelling ears (this entre nous).” 

And how happy she is in describing the ill-effects of damping 
criticism :— 

“T must not have a critic that is too severe, as they discourage me, 
and I throw it aside and can’t work; it is a thing not sufficiently 
considered, that animal spirits are the first ingredient for doing any- 
thing. Criticism entirely stops the current, at least with me. I’m 
convinced that is the reason why art is so brilliant at its birth. There 
are no critics. The artist goes on helter-skelter, enjoying his 
creations. The more sympathy he obtains, the quicker his ideas 
flow; but if he stops one minute to think of all the faults and all the 
indifference, he is iced, and he really can’t help it Some- 
times I think it” [she is speaking of her own book] ‘abominable, 
fanciful stuff, and then I think it’s very good. I have lent it toa 
friend, and am quite quaking to hear what she says, and yet I’m such 
a goose that I put off sending for it because I know if she thinks it 
stuff I shall not have the power to write another line. It takes away 
one’s animal spirits—did you never find that? I do nothing without 
my animal spirits. I can’t get off my chair when I am bereaved of 
them, and I can’t understand how some people live on in a sort.of 
routine without seeming to like or dislike living.” 


And how frankly she indulges her passions in her reading !— 


“The only history I read with gluttony is Boney’s return from 
Russia; it is almost the only one where Justice, a tedious old daw¢le, 
seems ground young and brisk.” 

Now, with letters of this kind to read, it is all very well getting 
through M. Mohl’s just and even sub-humorous disquisitions; 
but no human being can be expected not to skip a little, and 
look on for Madame Mohl’s next good thing. Here is M. Mohl 
in a passage which we recommend to Mr. Gladstone’s attention : 

“Nothing good from Germany. These princes behave infamously, 
and will pay for it next time, which is a satisfaction, but a costly one, 
and very dangerous, It seems to me to be the beginning of a strife 
like the Reformation, and I am afraid that it will split and ruin the 
country, so that it will become a prey to Russia, or something like 
Italy. As to the princes, you ask what can be done to mend them. 
You know Pope used to swear by the formula, ‘God mend me!’ but 
a hackney coachman answered, ‘Mend you ? why, He’d sooner make 
two new ones.’ That is my opinion of the German princes; they 
must all be cast out except one, only we don’t know where to find 
this one. How do you think England would fare if the Heptarchy 
came to life again ?” 

Excellent judgment, no doubt; but we can get that in any 
quantity in our own bosoms. But we cannot get Madame: 
Mohl’s happy impertinences in any quantity in our own bosoms, 
and we repeat that Madame Mohl will, so far as her power 
extends, revenge her sex for the neglect of which she complains- 
on its behalf, by throwing into the shade a husband of far greater 
qualities in many respects, who will nevertheless be known to 
all, except the small class of Orientalists, only as Madame 
Mohl’s husband, and not for those very valuable and solid 
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qualities which he possessed, and wh‘ch che did not possess 
atall. The world could get on very well without the Madame 
Mohls, though it would be a little daller. But it could not get 
on at all without the M. Mohls, in default of whose sound judg- 
ments and quiet industries the world would be turned upside down 
once a year at least. None the less Madame Mohl will make a 
name, and M. Mohl will make none, except so far as he had the 
good taste to appreciate Madame Mohl’s brilliance. Nay, we 
strongly suspect that one of the results of that gaining of 
woman’s rights for which Madame Mohl was so reasonably 
enthusiastic, will be that, when they are gained, there will be a 
good many fewer persons like Madame Mohl than there were, 
and a good many more persons like M. Mohl. In other words, 
the women will be more and more steadied by responsibilities 
and cares from which they have been hitherto free, and there 
will be consequently fewer of those delightful women of high 
spirits who used to leave all the dull routine to their 
husbands or other male relations. Madame Mohl’s diatribes 
against men for ignoring women in matters of business and 
routine are very just. But we doubt very much whether she 
appreciated how much of educated women’s special influence 
in the world has been due to their being put in a position to 
leave all the educated beast-of-burden work to the men, and to 
devote themselves to the irresponsible or less responsible aspects 
of educated criticism. Certain it is that Madame Mohl herself 
owes her fame in very great measure to the fact that she left 
with implicit confidence the ordering of all the burdensome part 
of her life to the husband who, with all his great powers, will be 
generally remembered only because she was his wife. 

Mrs. Simpson’s volume is a very interesting one, but certainly 
Julius Mohl comes off second-best in it ; and, happily, he would 
have been quite content to do so. Weare not quite so sure that 
Mary Mohl, with all her love for her husband, would have been 
content if she could have deluded herself into anticipating that 
her share in this volume would have been as secondary to that 
of her husband as her husband’s is in reality secondary to hers. 





MR. LECKY’S LAST VOLUMES.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Tue larger portion of Mr. Lecky’s sixth volume is devoted to 
tracing the course of events in Ireland, from the establishment 
of the legislative independence of the Irish Parliament by the 
repeal of the Declaratory Act of George I.—the Act under 
which the legislative and judicial supremacy of England had 
been asserted—down to the beginnings of that revolutionary 
disaffection which ended in the Great Rebellion of 1798, and the 
Act of Union which the Rebellion made an imperative necessity. 
This period, covering the years from 1782 to 1793, has been 
described by Mr. Lecky himself as “a period not of salient or 
dramatic interest.” The times when great forces are at work in 
the world, and when the history of a nation is being made not 
by the slow accretions of years, but daily, almost hourly, in the 
deeds of great men and in the shock of wars and revolutions, 
naturally give far more scope for the historian than those in 
which the influences that are to shake the fabric of society are 
only being matured for action. Ireland during the eleven 


‘years treated of in this volume was passing through a period 


of comparative inaction,—a period, however, in which were 
developing those anarchical tendencies that in the last years 
of the century brought Ireland to a condition of social disin- 
tegration for which there is hardly a parallel, except in France 
during the Terror. It is in this period that the Volunteers 
degenerated into the mere armed rabble to which the National 
Guard is the only possible analogy. It is the period in which 
both the Orange Lodges and the United Irishmen have their 
origin. In a word, it is the period in which the troubles that 
perplex us to this day in Ireland first had their birth. But 
though this is the case, to disentangle the threads in the skein 
of events is more than ordinarily difficult. Though the material 
is by no means scanty—indeed, it is over-plentiful—it is 
extremely hard to make a record of the time living, or even 
intelligible, to the ordinary reader. Mr. Lecky has contrived, 
however, with wonderful skill, to make his readers realise the 
impotent agitations and vacant restlessness which followed the 
triumph of 1782, and preceded the catastrophe of ’98, 

Perhaps the most striking portion of the Irish chapters in 
this volume is that in which Mr. Lecky brings out in strong 
relief the Conservative, anti-democratic, anti-Jacobin character 
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of Grattan’s public acts and opinions. It was Grattan who so 
imaginatively described the French Revolution as the “ Gallic 
plant whose fruit is death, though it is not the tree of know- 
ledge ;” and by whom “ the levelling theory of government” 
was looked on with the most unqualified hatred and disgust. 
The following is Mr. Lecky’s eloquent summary of Grattan’s 
position in regard to the political Constitution which he 
regarded as suitable to Ireland :— 

“He always believed that a country with social and religious 

divisions, and antecedents of property such as exist in Ireland, is 
totally unfit for democracy, and he clearly saw that to govern Ireland 
on democratic principles would lead to political ruin. Although he 
strenuously maintained that religious belief should not form the line 
of political division or exclusion, he was in one sense a strong 
advocate for Protestant ascendency. At every period of his life 
he contended that Ireland could only be well governed when its 
political system was so organised that the direction and contro} of 
the country was in the hands of Irish property and Irish intelli- 
gence. We have already seen how he denounced the profligate 
manner in which peerages were bestowed, on the ground that it 
was destroying the moral authority of an influence which was 
exceedingly necessary in Ireland. In one of his speeches, he pre- 
dicted that the attempts to pervert and disgrace the peerage were 
certain to lead men to desire its extinction, and declared that a Minister 
who pursued such a course was a pioneer to the leveller, for he was 
demolishing the moral influences that support authority, rank, and 
subordination. In another, he asserted that ‘no country was ever tem- 
perately or securely conducted without an Upper Chamber.’ In a third, 
he declared that, bad as was the existing state of Irish representation, 
he would prefer it to the system of personal and individual repre- 
sentation advocated by the United Irishmen, which would ‘ destroy 
the influence of landed property,’ and thus give up the ‘ vital and 
fundamental articles of the British Constitution ;’ and he proceeded 
to predict with a terrible distinctness what an Irish Parliament would 
be if it were disconnected from the property of the country. ‘ This 
plan of personal representation,’ he said, ‘ from a revolution of power, 
would speedily lead to a revolution of property, and become a plan 
of plunder, as well as a scene of confusion. For if you transfer the 
power of the State to those who have nothing in the country, they 
will afterwards transfer the property...... Of such a representa- 
tion, the first ordinance would be robbery, accompanied with the 
circumstance incidental to robbery, murder.’ ” 
No one, after reading this, can well dispute that Grattan knew 
the nature of his fellow-countrymen. The picture he draws will 
certainly fit without much alteration the Parliament which the 
present representatives of Ireland would form, were they col- 
lected together on College Green. 

The means by which the beginnings of the agitation for the 
reform of Parliament and Catholic Emancipation were conducted 
are skilfully traced by Mr. Lecky. Wolfe Tone’s earliest appear- 
ance in the world of politics was in the publication of the pam- 
phlet which started the Reform agitation, and advocated, in order 
to obtain it, a close alliance between Catholics and Protestants. 
Wolfe Tone stands out in Irish history as the archetype of the 
modern Nationalist. He is the true Fenian. It was he who first 
formulated the doctrine that is announced so passionately and 
so savagely by the Nationalists of our own day,—the doctrine 
that “the prevailing and unchangeable passion between Ireland 
and England is the passion of hate.’’ The phrase is Mr. Sexton’s, 
not ours. To use Wolfe Tone’s own words, the hatred of Eng- 
land had sunk so deep into his heart that “it was rather an 
instinct than a principle.’ It was he, too, who first put Mr. 
Parnell’s resolution “ to destroy the last link that keeps Ireland 
bound to England ” into definite shape, and in his autobiography 
he has laid down as one of his first objects the breaking of the 
connection with England. A statement of his political aims 
quoted by Mr. Lecky in a footnote might stand for the real 
platform of the Nationalists of to-day. Mr. Patrick Ford, Mr. 
Egan, and Mr. Sheridan would certainly accept the following 
without demur, even if Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Sexton 
should for the moment think it more discreet to repudiate it :-— 
“To subvert,” says Wolfe Tone, “ the tyranny of our execrable 
Government, to break the connection with England (the never- 
failing source of all our political evils), and to assert the inde- 
pendence of my country,—these were my objects.” It is, then, 
not to be wondered at that among all ardent Nationalists, the 
name of the founder of the United Irishmen should be regarded 
with veneration as that of the noblest of Irish heroes. 

As soon as the English Government began to see that by 
Catholic Emancipation they would gain for the English connec- 
tion the help of a very considerable body of native gentry and of 
the middle class, they began to press upon the Irish Executive 
the wisdom of a gradual emancipation of the Catholics from 
the degrading disabilities, social and political, under which they 
laboured. The wisdom of such a course seems early to have 
taken hold of Pitt. Out of this notion was developed that of 
the Union. When Pitt found that the official Irish Protestants 
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were too selfish and too shortsighted to yield up their 
privileges, it became obvious to him that the best means 
of preserving Ireland from civil strife, and of maintaining 
the connection with England, was a union of the two 
Kingdoms. Mr. Lecky has discovered the first occasion on 
which Pitt broached the notion of union as a possible solution 
of the Irish Question. Ina despatch to Westmoreland, dated 
November 18th, 1792, he says:—‘‘The idea of the present 
fermentation gradually bringing both parties to think of an 
union with this country has long been in my mind. I hardly 
dare flatter myself with the hope of its taking place; but I 
believe it, though itself not easy to be accomplished, to be the 
only solution for other and greater difficulties.” He goes on to 
point out how, under such circumstances, the giving of votes 
to the Catholics would not be dangerous, aud how the 
Protestant interest would be at the same time secured, 
“because the decided majority of the supreme Legislature 
would necessarily be Protestant, and the great ground of argu- 
ment on the part of the Catholics would be done away ; as com- 
pared with the rest of the Empire, they would become a 
minority.” Could Pitt have carried the Union when the idea 
first occurred to him, the history of Ireland might have been 
very different. Catholic Emancipation would have been passed 
thirty years earlier, and the horrors of that Rebellion which 
has left so many traces on Irish history, might never have 


taken place. 


It is impossible to do anything like justice to the many and 


‘curious facts connected specially with the Irish Parliamentary 


system that throng Mr. Lecky’s pages. For instance, his account 
of the monstrous corruption that disgraced Grattan’s so-called 
“independent ” Parliament, as it had disgraced its predecessors 
—out of a total national revenue of £1,600,000, one-eighth of 
the sum was paid in various ways to the Members of Par- 
liament—though full of interest, must be left uncommented on. 
Nor can we find space to notice the picturesque features of the 
period covered by Mr. Lecky’s Irish chapters, though the 
famous Bishop who, as Earl of Bristol, held the See of Derry, 
and spent its vast revenues with more than princely splendour, 
and whose overweening love of popularity and power made him 
take a share in the later developments of the Volunteer move- 
ment very inconsistent with the position of a loyal subject, 
forms a curious and interesting study. The disgraceful close of 
sostrange a life renders this extraordinary man’s career singularly 
striking and dramatic in effect. Very picturesque is the account 
of how the Bishop entered Dublin in 1783 in Royal state, “dressed 
entirely in purple, with diamond knee and shoe buckles, and with 
long gold tassels hanging from his white gloves, sitting in an 
open carriage drawn by six noble horses, caparisoned with purple 
ribands.” It sounds more like the fifteenth than the eighteenth 
century, to hear of a Bishop assuming such state and 
magnificence. 

We cannot, we regret to say, find space for any account of the 
very interesting chapters in which Mr. Lecky describes with the 
utmost minuteness and faithfulness of detail the diplomatic 
‘situation out of which arose the war with France. Much of the 
matter is entirely new, and the whole history of these transac- 
tions as told by Mr. Lecky, is presented in a perfectly different 
light from that to which we are accustomed. We believe that 
Mr. Lecky’s account is the true one, and that Pitt’s action was 
throughout moderate and wise; that his determination was, if 
possible, to remain neutral in the struggle, and specially to 
abstain from all interference with the internal affairs of France; 
and that the war of 1793 was, in fact, forced upon him by the 
French. With this slight reference to his chapters on the 
beginnings of the great war, we must leave our notice of Mr. 
Lecky’s valuable and fascinating volumes. 





CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S DRAMAS.* 
‘To Messrs. Vizetelly belongs the honour of the first really serious 
attempt to popularise the Elizabethan drama, as represented 
not by Shakespeare, who is the world’s poet, but by the greatest 
of his predecessors, fellow-workers, and immediate followers,— 
all those “ whose fire-hearts,” to borrow the somewhat mannered 
language of our chief poetess, 
“sowed our furrows when 
The world was worthy of such men.” 

The high merits of this drama, its unparalleled freshness, 
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Havelock Ellis. With a General Introduction on the English Drama during the 
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freedom, vigour, and variety, have been felt and warmly 
acknowledged by almost every capable literary student since 
Lamb first called attention to it by giving his priceless 
“ Specimens ” to the world. Yet it is to be feared that for the 
average Englishman of to-day, that drama, which, even without 
the great name of Shakespeare, would have been the noblest of 
the modern world, is still represented by the works of Shake. 
speare alone. One main cause, no doubt, of the neglect of 
the other dramatists is the almost complete banishment 
of their plays from the stage. If the same fate were 
to overtake the plays of Shakespeare, it is doubtful whether 
they would be so widely read as they are at present;. at 
least, it is certain that they are read by many people more on 
account of the interest excited by their performance and for the 
better understanding of their complicated plots than for their 
intrinsic merits as literary compositions. King Lear, esteemed 
by many good judges the mightiest achievement of Shake. 
speare, has never been much of a favourite with the general 
reader; and the chief cause seems to be that it is not quite go 
good an acting play, nor so generally performed, as Hamlet or 
Macbeth. But probably the neglect of all the older dramatists 
except Shakespeare has been owing even more to the careless 
and unsatisfactory manner in which the cheaper modern editions 
of some of them have been printed and edited, and the in. 
accessibility, to most people, of the more expensive reprints in 
which the works of writers like Middleton and Dekker are alone 
obtainable, than to the non-performance of the plays. By 
issuing, as Messrs. Vizetelly propose to do, the best plays of 
the old dramatists in half-crown monthly volumes under the 
editorship of leading literary men, a fair chance will at last be 
given for the restoration of the Elizabethans to the general 
popularity they enjoyed in their own age. We heartily wish the 
venture all the success it deserves. 


The first volume of the series, containing the dramatic master- 
pieces of Marlowe, is now before us. The type is large and clear, 
and the paper and binding are all that can be desired. Mr. 
Symonds furnishes an admirable introduction on “ The English 
Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.,” briefly yet 
effectively describing for us the distinguishing characteristics of 
each dramatist, And Mr. Havelock Ellis follows with a short 
account of Marlowe’s life, and an enthusiastic, yet, on the whole 
just critique of the poet’s works. There are adequate notes on 
obscure passages in the plays, but, happily, the volume is not 
burdened with them. 

Though Marlowe is probably better known than most of the 
other dramatists, and there may not, therefore, seem any urgent 
need for a new edition of his works, it was inevitable that 
the series should commence with him. He was undoubtedly 
the true founder of the romantic drama in England, for the 
influence on their successors of such playwrights as Greene 
and Peele, the most notable of Marlowe’s contemporaries, 
may be said to count almost for nothing. Without Marlowe, 
Shakespeare might have accomplished as much for the English 
drama as he has done, but his plays would certainly have been 
very different in structure, spirit, and style from what they are. 
His blank verse is more supple and has much more variety of 
cadence than Marlowe’s, yet it often has precisely the same ring, 
and in the earlier English historical plays especially is obviously 
modelled upon Marlowe’s. Dying, as Marlowe did, ere he had 
completed his thirtieth year, it was impossible that his works 
should exhibit the qualities which distinguish the writings of 
men of mature age composed in the most advanced period 
of dramatic art. Marlowe had almost everything to teach 
to his successors, and little of importance to learn from his 
predecessors or contemporaries. Yet it is hardly too much 
to say that in masterly delineation of exceptional and, it 
must also be owned, somewhat repulsive types of character 
—souls completely absorbed by one master-passion, or devoted, 
without possibility of redemption, to the service of evil—in 
melodious, massive, and stately blank verse, in affluence of 
poetic imagery, in combined purity and splendour of diction, in 
vigour and breadth of conception, in fire and intensity, in eleva- 
tion though not in subtlety of thought, in rapturous expression 
of devotion to ideal beauty in all its forms, and in the portrayal 
of scenes of tragic terror and pathos, Marlowe’s best plays are 
unrivalled by those of any of his successors, Shakespeare alone 
excepted. Those who may think this praise excessive should 
read and re-read (for Marlowe’s merits, like those of most great 
poets, are not always obvious on a first perusal of his writings) 
the description of Tamburlaine’s personal appearance and the 
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wonderfal lines which express the indefinable character of 
beauty in Tamburlaine the Great, the sublime colloquy 
between Faustus and Mephistophilis on the “ whereabouts ” 
of Hell (some passages of which Milton seems to have 
had in his mind when he wrote Satan’s address to the 
Sun in Paradise Lost); the exquisite address to Helen of Troy, 
and the tremendous final monologue of Faustus, in Doctor 
Faustus ; the opening soliloquy of Barabas in The Jew of Malta, 
in which we discover something of the large, imperial style of 
Shakespeare; and the scenes of the King’s resignation and 
murder in Edward II. The latter play is the most com- 

Jete and artistic of all Marlowe’s dramatic compositions, 
though Doctor Faustus undoubtedly displays more power. It 
is but little to say that Hdward II. is the finest English his- 
torical play after Shakespeare’s. Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, which 
probably ranks next below it, contains nothing equal to it; 
nor has Shakespeare himself, in his purely historical plays, given 
us any single scene of such gloomy power and overwhelming 
pathos as that of Edward’s murder. The solemn, dirge- 
like music of the lines is wonderfully in keeping with 
the subject. It is, indeed, a superlative merit of Marlowe’s 
verse that its music is almost always a true echo to the thought 
expressed. With all our admiration, however, for Edward IL, 
we do not agree with Mr. Ellis in thinking it superior in 
every dramatic requisite to Shakespeare’s Richard II., with 
which it has been so often invididusly compared. That intel- 
lectual power which distinguished Shakespeare above all his 
contemporaries, and probably above all other poets who have 
ever lived, is manifest in almost every scene of Richard IL, 
whereas in Marlowe’s play we find very few pregnant or 
striking reflections such as those to which not only Shakespeare, 
but Webster, Beaumont, Chapman, and Tourneur have accus- 
tomed us. Had Marlowe attempted to write an epic poeem— 
and he had many qualifications for the task—he certainly would 
not have died of “ plethore of thought,” as, according to Words- 
worth, Shakespeare would in the like case. If it may justly 
be said that there is nothing in Richard II. to compare with 
the murder of Marlowe’s King, it may as justly be answered 
that there is no passage in Marlowe’s play in which high poetry, 
impressive rhetoric, and noble thought are so blended as in 
Richard’s magnificent speech beginning,— 

“ No matter where ; of comfort no man speak,’’ 
and ending with the line,— 
“ How can you say to me, I am a King ?” 

It is always an ungracious thing, however, to make such 
comparisons. After all possible deductions have been made, 
Edward II. remains one of our greatest tragic masterpieces, 
second, in many respects, to none but Shakespeare’s. It 
has often been pointed out that both in its language and the 
structure of its blank verse, it served as a model for Shakespeare’s 
Richard IIT. ; it well deserves, therefore, to be read on this 
account, if on no other, nor cau Shakespeare’s true position, and 
the influences by which he was moulded, be understood by those 
who make no study of Marlowe’s play. There are many striking 
similarities of thought in the two plays. The sarcastic remark, 
for instance, of Shakespeare’s Richard,— 


‘So wise, so young, they say, did never live long,” 


recalls the words of Marlowe’s Isabella,— 


‘* Ab, boy! this towardness makes thy mother fear 
Thou art not marked to many days on earth.” 
Other parallel passages in the two plays, which have been dis- 
covered and pointed out by Marlowe’s editors, we refrain from 
quoting here. 

The present volume contains all Marlowe’s acknowledged 
dramatic works, with the exception of Dido and The Massacre 
at Paris. No one who is acquainted with these two plays will 
be likely to regard the omission of either as a diminution to the 
poet’s reputation, or a loss to the reader, for Dido (from which 
the most characteristic scene is quoted in Mr. Ellis’s notice of 
the poet) has more grace than strength, while The Massacre at 
Paris is deficient in both qualities, and is decidedly the very 
worst of Marlowe’s productions. From Doctor Faustus, how- 
ever, as here given, there are some passages omitted which most 
of its admirers will, we think, regret to miss. The text adopted 
being that of the earliest known edition, with only a few 
readings from the new scenes in the third edition, published 
twelve years afterwards, some of the most impressive additions 
to the great fifth act are excluded,—we mean the discourse of 
the good and bad angels, with the description of Hell, and the 








colloquy between the scholars on the tragical end of Faustus, 
Though none of these passages appeared in the earliest editions 
of the play, it is difficult to doubt that Marlowe wrote them. 
Mr. Ellis, however, contrary to the judgment of Mr. Bullen and, 
we believe, most of Marlowe’s editors, regards them as spurious, 
and rejects them accordingly. To us it appears that some of 
Marlowe’s mightiest lines are to be found in these rejected 
scenes. It is almost as hard to believe that Marlowe did not 
write the following, as it would be to believe that Shakespeare 
did not write the defiant and spirit-stirring address of Macbeth 
to Macduff before they closed in deadly combat :— 
“The devils whom Faustus served have torn him thus; 

For ’twixt the hours of twelve and one, methought 

I heard him shriek and cry aloud for help; 

At which selftime the house seemed all on fire, 

With dreadful horror of these damnad fiends.” 
The material horrors of Hell, as described in one of the excluded 
passages, are somewhat at variance with the conception of Hell 
as given in the words of Mephistophilis; but the discrepancy 
does not in itself afford good ground’ for the rejection of the 
passage, such inconsistencies being common in our poets. We 
cannot help thinking that it would have been better to print the 
additions to Doctor Faustus, even if they could be proved to- 
be spurious, at the end of the volume by way of appendix, 
rather than the Ballad of Faustus, and Bame’s “ Note” on the 
“ Damnable Opinions” of Christopher Marlowe, which Mr. 
Ellis has thought fit to add. Bame’s testimony is confessedly 
not worth much, and very few readers of Marlowe’s works will 
be inclined to accept the “ Opinions” as those seriously held by 
the poet. 

We must not conclude without expressing a hope that the 
new edition of Marlowe may be so successful as to encourage 
Messrs. Vizetelly to issue, as they propose to do, the chief works 
of the other dramatists in the same cheap and elegant form. 
No literature is more worthy of serious study. 


BRISTOL.* 
In some respects, Bristol is historically the most interesting of 
all English towns. From the thirteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it was the second city and the second port 
in the Kingdom. Yet it did not grow like London, as the 
capital of a kingdom ; nor like York, as the capital of a district ; 
nor like Exeter, the capital of a county ; nor even like Salisbury, 
the capital of a diocese. Its development is all the more 
interesting on that very account. Bristol is a purely English 
and a purely commercial city. It became a city not because it 
was an old seat of Roman power, or a medimval seat of 
ecclesiastical power or military power, but simply because a 
city at that place was convenient for trade, and therefore a city 
grew. In fact, it is almost the only ancient English town that 
resembles in its growth the modern towns of Liverpool or 
Barrow-in-Furness, and the towns that spring into greatness in 
the New World no one can exactly tell why, and no one could 
predict where. It is like Chicago and San Francisco, Melbourne- 
and Sydney, rather than the ordinary medieval European towns. 
The earliest record of Bristol is not in stone or parchment, but 
in silver, consisting in two silver pennies of the date of Ethelred 
the Unready (978-1016), with the inscription, “ Aulfward on 
Bric.,” the oldest form of the name being “ Bricgstow,”’ or “ the 
place of the bridge.” It was early connected with the Irish 
trade, then carried on chiefly by the Ostmen, or Norsemen, 
settled in Dublin, for while many of Canute’s coins were minted 
at Dublin, many also were minted at Bristol. Its first appear- 
ance in written history is as the place from whence Earl 
Godwine and his sons Swegen and Harold—who, after all, were 
rather Danes than Englishmen—took ship to Dublin when they 
were outlawed in 1051 by the Witan at London. The trade of 
Bristol with Ireland at that era, as its trade with Africa and 
America later, was chiefly in human flesh, the only difference 
being that in early times the trade was in white, and 
in later times in black slaves. It is curious that in the 
first English conquest of Ireland by Henry II. in 1166, which 
was recognised by the Irish clergy as a punishment for the sins 
of the Irish in having kept so many English in slavery, Bristol 
played a part very much like that played by London in the later 
conquest of James I.’s reign, and was rewarded in the same way- 
In recognition of their services, Henry granted to the men of 
Bristol the city of Dublin to inhabit, “ with all the liberties and 
free customs which they have at Bristow and through my whole: 
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land.” In view of the animosity which, at the end of the last 
century, the Bristol people showed to Burke for his advocacy 
of the claims of Ireland and the Irish, especially in regard to 
Free-trade with England, it is curious to think that they were 
showing their animosity not to the native wild Irish, but to 
their own cousins and kin who had become numbered amongst 
the “ Hibernis Hiberniores.” The Bristolians did not confine 
their intercourse to Ireland; they had an extensive trade with 
Norway, and a large wine trade with Bordeaux; and as slavery, 
piracy, and religion went in those days hand-in-hand with trade, 
we are not surprised to find Bristol sending a large contingent 
to a naval crusade in 1147 undertaken by Flemish, German, and 
English traders against the Moors of Portugal, and to find that 
these gentry, though they did take Lisbon, nearly ruined the 
expedition by being more intent on plunder and piracy than on 
war with the infidel. 


In regard to its domestic affairs, internal and external, early 
Bristol seems to have passed through much the same trials as 
other cities. Being originally a member of the Royal manor of 
Barton, it had very little difficulty in obtaining charters and 
grants from the Crown, which was always ready to sell such 
privileges for money down, and Henry II. and John both granted 
extensive rights to the town. Indeed, Bristol became the 
standard for Dublin and four other Irish towns, and for Lan- 
caster, Chester, and twelve other English towns which were all to 
hold their liberties and free customs as the same were enjoyed 
by the burghers of Bristol. But though Bristol itself thereby 
enjoyed in effect complete self-government, Redcliff, still 
famous for the church of St. Mary Redcliff, which was, 
in fact, part of Bristol, was in the lordship of Berkeley, 
and subject to vexatious claims of jurisdiction and taxa- 
tion on the part of the Fitzhardings, with whom accord- 
ingly Bristol was continually at war. Unfortunately for 
the town, an oligarchical party in Bristol itself, chiefly com- 
posed of members of the Merchant Guild, which arrogated to 
itself the government of the town, like oligarchism everywhere, 
made common cause with the aristocratic enemy outside. It 
was not, therefore, till Edward II.’s reign, when the quarrel 
came toa head in an outbreak called the Great Insurrection, 
and the Bristol men supported the rebel Lords against the 
Crown, the Fitzhardings, and the Bristol oligarchs, that the 
town was freed from aristocratic domination. The death of 
Edward II. was the ruin of the oligarchs, and in 1373 Edward 
III. finally made Bristol an independent community by creating 
it a county of itself, an honour and a privilege which York did 
not attain till twenty years later, and Exeter did not reach till 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This distinction has ceased to 
have any great practical value nowadays, except in so far as it 
relieves the citizens from attendance at assizes held in some 
distant county town, and avoids all interference from the county 
Magistrates. But at that time it was an enormous gain in every 
way, but chiefly because of the incidental advantage that all free- 
holders had a vote, and so the Parliamentary franchise was pre- 
vented from falling, as it did in so many towns, into the hands 
of an oligarchic body of freemen, or a still more oligarchic 
body of the Common Council selected from the freemen. 
Bristol in general ranked itself on the popular side. It 
was an early home of Lollardry; like London, it went for 
good government and progress with Edward IV. against 
the Lancastrians; it went with Latimer for the Reforma- 
tion, and was rewarded by the conversion of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey into the Cathedral; it contributed largely to the 
discoveries of the New World and its exploitation by English 
traders ; it declared for the Parliament against Charles I., and 
though taken by Rupert, its recapture by Fairfax in 1645 sealed 
the ruin of the cause of absolute monarchy; it opened its 
gates at once to the Prince of Orange; and the Bristol riots 
were probably amongst the causes of the reversal by the 
House of Lords in 1832 of its pernicious rejection of the Reform 
Bill in 1831. But though the town has always been firm for pro- 
gress, its governing body and its chief commercial body, the 
Merchant Venturers, modern descendants of the old Fellowship 
of Merchants, had been since the sixteenth century self-elective, 
oligarchical, slave-trading, and Tory. The historian, though 
apparently a Tory, rightly imputes to this narrow constitution 
the decline of the trade of Bristol during the eighteenth century, 
and its effacement by Liverpool as the great Western port, not 
through superiority in the position of Liverpool, but because 
the authorities of Bristol imposed excessive tolls and taxes, 
and neglected to adapt their port to the exigencies of modern 


ships. Whether the extensive new docks at Portishead ang 
Avonmouth will restore to Bristol its old rank as the second 
port in the Kingdom, remains to be seen. To have been a famous 
port seven hundred years ago, and still to retain a large trade 
and maintain a population of more than 200,000, is a boast that 
few cities in England, or Europe, can make. 





SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS.#* 
Cayon Hottanp sets himself with characteristic energy and 
power to argue against what he calls “the absurd and ignorant 
commonplace, that Christianity is a separate matter from its 
dogmatic belief.” Perhaps the epithets might have been spared 
or modified; there is a suspicion of arrogance in them; and 
nothing could be more fatal than such a suspicion to the per- 
suasiveness at which the preacher, above all men, should aim, 
Bat the originality and ability of the argument is beyond 
all question. Nothing is more familiar than the complaint 
that the simplicity of the Master’s work and teaching was over. 
laid with a dogmatic system. Nor does this complaint refer to 
the later developments of theology ; it points to a contrast 
between the Gospels and the Epistles. It is urged that the 
Christianity of the Creeds and Confessions comes from Paul 
rather than from Christ. And hence arises, we are told, its great 
weakness, the tendency to division, and its consequent failure to 
deal adequately with the evils and troubles of humanity. ‘ Let 
us go back,’ it is said, ‘to the Jesus whom the Evangelists’— 
some would go still further, and say, ‘whom the Synop. 
tists picture to us; study the message which he taught, the 
work which he did, the example which he set; and free our. 
selves from the depressing weight of theological system which 
human ingenuity has laid upon it.’ Canon Holland takes, so to 
speak, these disputants at their word; he goes back to the 
Christ of the Gospels, and endeavours to ascertain from the 
Gospels which record the acts and purposes of his life what 
was his mind. We cannot condense within our very narrow 
limits the argument which he builds upon this reference. It 
will be best to quote a passage which seems to us to set forth 
very forcibly one, and perhaps the most important, side of it:— 


“¢ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem.’ Here-was His great secret, 
here His burden; this is the commandment He received from His 
Father, that He should lay down His Life for His sheep. On this He 
brooded. This was the Will of the Father which was to Him His 
meat and His drink; this was the baptism wherewith He should be 
baptised, and how was He straitened unto the day of its accomplish- 
ment! This was His secret; but not one word, not one whisper of 
all this to the Galilean crowds; not one syllable stole out to tell the 
secret that worked within—not one word. He moved among them 
tenderly and pitifully ; He helped, He healed, He forgave; the mere 
sight of those unsbepherded multitudes was enough to stir His com- 
passion: but His Heart was hidden from them, and they knew and 
guessed nothing of His Mind. .... . For, indeed, He has work to 
do, urgent, vast, and awful, before the night draws on. Why is He 
here? He is come, not to heal a few sick folk only, but in the mind 
of those eternal counsels which reach from the beginning to the end, 
He is come to cast the stone from Heaven which shall break all the 
kingdoms of the earth and grind them to powder. He is come to 
gather into one act the entire story of the world, to fulfil all things 
that are written in Moses,and the Law, and the Prophets. He is 
come, laying His Hands on the courses of the stars, on the motions of 
the earth, on the empires of men, on the wars of the flesh, on the 
tyrannies of sin. He is here, as Samson, lifting the gates of death 
from the house of evil; He is here wrestling with principalities and 
powers; He is here to beget the new race of men; He is here to 
build the new House of God, the Temple of his Body..... - Where, 
then, can He find building ground ? Not in them who bring Him but 
sand; only in those Twelve, selected, prepared, set apart from the 
crowd, led off with Him in lonely places, men who could be trained at 
last to penetrate His secret, to apprehend His lifework, to name His 
Name. ‘Whom say ye that Iam?’ ‘Thou art the Christ.’ Oh, the 
great opening, the relief of the soul! The Spirit of the Lord, so 
hidden, so repressed, leaps forward out of its secret place, out of its 
loneliness, out of its silence. At last, at last, He is through the sand ; 
He has touched ground; He can begin. ‘Blessed art thon, Simon 
Barjonas ; and I say unto thee, thou art Peter, and upon this Rock of 
My Name, now first apprehended, I will build My Church; and so 
build that the gates of death shall not prevail against it.’ ”’ 


It is impossible to deny the force of this argument, though one 
can hardly help thinking that the works of mercy are treated 
too much as if they were zaecoya, a quite secondary activity 
to which, for compassion’s sake, he turns aside, as it were, from 
his main purpose. ‘He went about doing good, and healing 
them which were possessed of the devil,” seemed an adequate 





* Creed and Character: Sermons. By the Rev. H. 8. Holland, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1887.——Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys, By the Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon, M.A. London: Rivivgtons, 1887. Sermons Preached at Uppingham 
School. By the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A. 2 vols. Cambridge : Deighton and Bell ; 
London: Bell and Suns. 1886.——The Bird’s Nest, and other Sermons for Children 
of all Ages. By the Rey. Samuel Cox, D.D. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 1886. 
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anil 
description of his Master to an Apostle when he was preaching 
him to the first Gentile convert. 

The sermons, besides being closely argued, are rich in illus- 
tration, and adorned with passages of noble eloquence. Here, 
for instance, is a statement, plain almost to boldness, of one side 
of the truth of the Incarnation :— 

«Our Lord took our flesh, not in pity, not in any fanciful licence, 
pat in all sober earnest. He did not take it up as a dress, to do what 
He chose with. Nay, He took it, took it as it stood, as it really was; 
ag St. John says, ‘the Word became flesh.’ He became that which 
His Birth from His Mother’s womb made necessary and essential. 
That Mother was a Jewess, of a certain lineage, with a certain fixed 
body of natural and historic conditions about her ; and all these are 
His; all this He undertakes. He pushes nothing of it aside; He 
pos no freedom of peculiar privileges; He will not pick out and 
choose. What His flesh is, that He assumes.” 

We have detached this passage from its context, which is to 
show the limitations to which Christ during his human life sub- 
mitted, on account of what we conceive to be its great value as 
correcting the ordinary conception of the humanity, a conception 
which reduces it to a mere shell and covering, so to speak, of an 
indwelling divinity. But the context itself is full of a rare 
beauty and thoughtfulness, and we would gladly have quoted 
itat length. And we can only refer our readers to a very fine 
sermon on “The Fellowship of the Church,” preached on the 
anniversary of the Queen’s accession, before the Commissioners 
delegated to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition of last year. 
The least satisfactory discourse is that which treats of “The 
Activity of Service.” The preacher, as it seems to us, states 
the problem of the apparent contradiction between the necessity 
of preparation for Christ’s coming and the necessity of our 
life’s work without solving it. It is no answer to say :— 
“Whoare those whom he approves at the Judgment Seat ? Those 
who had sought with deepest zeal to better the state of men here, 
—to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick and the 
prisoners.” The problem does not exist for them. It is for 
those who have to rise early and wake late, buying and selling, 
ministering to the world’s wants, and—more perplexing task 
still—to its pleasures. How about professional players, dancers, 
acrobats P 
We hardly know what to say of a volume of sermons 
of which the preacher says in his preface that he does not 
“expect or wish them to be read beyond the limits of 
the Harrow world.”’ Why, then, has the volume been sent for 
general review? There is really a little exaggeration in this 
matter, and others besides Dr. Welldon are guilty of it. Each 
great school has its special character; but, after all, it resembles 
its fellows much more than it differs from them, and would, 
indeed, be a mischievous rather than a beneficial institution if 
it did not. If a Harrow, or Eton, or Rugby boy were sent out 
into the world with any kind of stamp that distinguished him 
from other English gentlemen, he would have no reason to thank 
his alma mater. We have ventured to disregard Dr. Welldon’s 
wish by reading his volume, and shall again offend by heartily 
recommending it to other readers outside the limits which 
he sets. And, indeed, putting aside a very few names and 
words and allusions, all of which it would be very easy to omit 
or adapt, there is little in the sermons which might not be 
advantageously spoken to any audience of schoolboys. The 
preacher expresses himself with admirable directness and 
simplicity, while all his utterances are informed with a 
sympathy which cannot fail to make them highly effective. 
The sermon on “The Bible” is an excellent instance of the 
way in which he deals with one of the intellectual difficulties 
of boys :—I do not wish to conceal from you, that when you 
come to read the Bible in a thoughtful spirit, you will find a 
good deal in it which will disturb and also distress you.” And 
he proceeds to speak of these disturbing and distressing elements 
in a frank, manly way which must be most helpful. A 
practical difficulty of a very serious kind is handled in “ The 
Keeping of Sunday.” Every schoolmaster knows that Sundays 
are one of the chief difficulties of his work, a difficulty which, we 
venture to think, must be enormously increased if he is a 
secularist. Dr. Welldon deals boldly with the question from the 
religious standpoint. ‘As regards the details of your life,” as 
he tersely puts it, “I always feel not so much that Sunday 
imposes on you novel duties, as that it tests the degree of your 
spirituality.” Another practical discourse, with which we 
find ourselves in the heartiest sympathy, is that on “The 
Animal World.” Here are some eloquent and touching words 
from it :— 





“Tt is for the love of these dumb creatures that I plead with you. 
We know little of them; but we know that they are strangely like 
ourselves, that they have bones and nerves and sinews even as we 
have; that they are keenly sensitive of pain; that they are capable 
of affection; that they often return good for kindness that we have 
done them ; nay, sometimes return good for our very evil. Physiology 
in its indisputable teachings is ever narrowing the gulf (except 
indeed spiritually) which parts, or was deemed to part, the animal 
world from ours. Can yon doubt that, by however mysterious 
means, God is accomplishing a purpose in their lives as in ours? 
Think of the providential power shown in the making of any one of 
them. There may be some one here who recalls how the historian 
Gibbon, in closing his narrative of the building of the Church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, having said that the enthusiast who 
entered it might well regard it as the residence, or even the 
workmanship, of the Deity, adds, ‘Yet how dull is the artifice, 
how insignificant is the labour, if it be compared with the 
formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of 
the temple.’ These are the creatures—so mysterious, so full of 
marvel—of which, as I have said, you are the masters. Do not be 
ignorant or careless of the duty you owe them. Remember, even in 
your daily life remember, what they may become to you and you to 
them. For the poetry of the world begins with the story of one who 
was a wanderer over many lands and seas, and, when he came at last 
to his home, there was none that knew him but only the faithful 
hound that wagged his tail and drooped his ears and had not the 
strength to draw nearer to his master. And the latest word of modern 
science is the frank avowal of the great naturalist who was laid not 
long since to his rest in Westminster Abbey, that he for his part 
should deem it no discredit to be descended from that heroic little 
monkey who braved his dreaded enemy to save his keeper’s life.” 


Dr. Thring gives us so many of his sermons—no less than 
one hundred and sixty-one—that, while we are enabled in an 
uncommon degree to judge of the character of his teaching, it 
is impossible to describe them but in the most general way. 
These are direct, plain-spoken, and often original in conception 
and treatment. This originality is, indeed, their most striking 
characteristic. Much has been said, for instance, about the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and the difficulty of the seeming assurance of the daily 
bread to many who utter the words still remains. Here is a 
striking suggestion :— 


“Daily bread, remember, prayed for daily, not a far-off future 
supply ; prayed for every day, though the bread is there, what does 
it mean? The bread is indeed there, but that has little to do with 
the prayer. It is not a matter of food only, it is also a prayer, it is 
also an asking on your part, it is also an asking God. Whether 
you get your daily bread from God depends on you and your heart. 
Whether you get your daily bread from God, or are listening to the 
tempter’s voice, saying as of old, ‘command that these stones be 
made bread ;’ whether it is God’s bread, or devil’s bread, the fruit of 
prayer, or the fruit of selfish and evil-hearted thoughts and work, 
does matter. It is the whole matter.” 


We would single out for special praise a quite admirable sermon 
on “The Glory of Defeat.” But Dr. Thring is always worth 
reading, and his two volumes, which we do not wish shorter by 
a single sermon, are full of solid, valuable matter. 


We have only a few lines to give to Dr. Cox’s sermons, 
sermons abounding with that writer’s characteristic merits. 
They were delivered at the anniversaries of a Sunday-school, 
and one entitled “ The Function of Children,” may be taken as 
typical of all. They show admirably how a preacher may be 
simplicity itself, and yet give his hearers of his best, speak so 
that all may understand, and yet not speak down. Another 
quality they have which one naturally expects to find in all 
that Dr. Cox says,—the rich illustration which comes from a 
certain felicity, together with careful study and wide reading. 
Here is a happy example in the comment on our Lord’s reply to 
Martha’s complaint of her sister :— 


“Though He rebukes the temper, the petulance of her reproach, 
‘ Lord, carest thou not that my sister hath left me to serve alone!’ He 
rebukes it very tenderly, turning it off with a kindly and humorous 
play on words, with a pun, with an equivoque, which makes his rebuke 
half a jest. I think He was a little amused to see the busy Martha 
complaining of having too much to do, as well as a little sorry to see 
her so troubled and careful about many things of comparatively 
slight importance. For there is a touch of playfulness in his reply 
to her. He takes au image from the very table about which Martha 
was so unnecessarily and unduly anxious: for the words rendered 
‘Mary hath chosen the good part,’ mean ‘ Mary hath chosen the good 
portion, the best dish, the Benjamin’s mess.’ It is as though He had 
said to the careful and fretted housekeeper: ‘ You are very kind, 
Martha; you are doing your best to please me, and to give me as 
good a dinner as you can: and yet it is Mary who has brought me 
the best dish, the food I like most. She is nourishing and refreshing 
my spirit with her love and sympathy. She is giving me an oppor- 
tunity of feeding her with the bread of life and the wine of the king- 
dom. Onur fellowsbip with each other is the true feast. And you, O 
you poor Martha, are so taken up with your dainties that you are 
losing the feast !’”’ 
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THE UNITED STATES’ NAVY, 1861-65.* 
Apmrrat Davin Porter, who performed such conspicuous and 
useful services during its continuance, has done well to write a 
history of the part played by the Navy in the war against 
Secession and slavery. It is a tale that needed telling by some 
competent authority who could set down the authentic facts, 
describe the ceaseless toils, narrate the daring deeds, and record 
the invaluable help which the Jack-Tars of the Union rendered 
to the American nation. Such a work was needed, especially if 
the Admiral does not exaggerate when he says that the great 
mass of American readers are better acquainted with the 
incidents of the Naval War in 1812, than they are with those of 
what he calls the Civil War. But why did he place the 
story in so big and cumbrous a volume? Why did he not 
choose another form, and divide his narrative into several 
volumes? Surely in a more inviting shape his book would 
have been more widely read. A quarto containing more than 
eight hundred pages almost compels the reader to employ 
machinery in order to master its contents. Size and weight 
are great drawbacks except to giants, and even a Hercules 
would require a long course of athletic training before he could 
handle this book without fatigue. We are afraid that the 
Admiral credits the public to whom he appeals with the 
possession of abounding and tireless energy like his own. 

Apart from its afflicting form, the book is a good book,—a 
solid contribution to the momentous story of the Secession War 
for which Americans should be grateful, especially if they have 
hitherto been comparatively ignorant of what their sailors did 
for them, a statement which astonishes an English reader. Here 
is the history of a Navy built up from the ground, growing 
gradually month after month, improvised mostly, yet including 
the application of novel and scientific inventions to ships which 
revolutionised the fleets of the world, and almost equally 
admirable adaptations of river-vessels to suit the new needs, 
maintaining the blockade of a coast-line exceeding a thousand 
miles in length, fighting and running past shore-batteries armed 
with the heaviest guns, steaming up shallow rivers and bayous, 
and pushing their way through wooded swamps, and in all places 
where it was a “littledamp” affording that aid to the land 
forces without which they could not have achieved their per- 
manent successes. The creation or improvisation of the United 
States’ Navy between 1861 and 1865, a piece of work which had 
to be done in haste, is a fresh proof of the vast reserve strength 
possessed by great and resolute nations. It is, however, fair to 
say, especially when their limited resources are taken into 
account, that the slave-owners, who, after all, were men of the 
same energetic strain, rivalled their more powerful antagonists 
in the building and adaptation of floating engines of war. They 
could not hope to succeed; but their attempts, persisted in to 
the last, show that they lacked neither enterprise, nor invention, 
nor stubbornness. Admiral Porter, of course, is fair to his oppo- 
nents, and without a recognition of their merits the story of 
the huge struggle would be incomplete. 

The romantic combat between the ‘ Merrimac’ and the 
‘Monitor’ appeals to the imagination, and will always live in 
the memory ; for it occurred at a critical moment, secured the 
command of the James River, and saved Washington, as well as 
the shipping in Chesapeake Bay. Yet, although without the 
dramatic fitness of that singular and exciting battle, the 
creation and use of the ironclads and “ tin-clads,” and mortar 
boats and rams, which gave the Federals the command of the 
Upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, 
the Missouri, and Arkansas—indeed, of what are collectively 
called the “‘ Western Waters ’—are hardly less interesting, and 
were scarcely less important. Without them, the campaigns 
on land would not have been possible in the circumstances ; and 
without them, the control of the Mississippi, which some have 
called the “‘ backbone of the Confederation,’ could not have 
been secured by the Unionists. Admiral Porter is quite right 
in claiming credit for the Navy, but considering how much 
it did, the surprising thing is that any necessity should 
have arisen to demonstrate its validity. There are few things 
finer in naval annals than the exploits performed by the sailors 
who manned these ugly structures; and bearing in mind the 
odds in favour of the fixed over the floating battery, and the 
unhesitating manner in which the ships always attacked the land 
defences, the wonder is that so few vessels were sent to the bottom. 
The naval enterprises on the Mississippi form the most attrac- 





* The Naval History of the Civil War, By Admiral David D. Porter, U.S. Navy. 
London : Sampson Low and Co, 











tive and instructive reading in these pages. All the naval pro. 
ceedings in connection with the siege of Vicksburg; Farragut’s 
passage up the river, and capture of New Orleans; the forcing 
of Mobile Bay; the extraordinary career of the Navy in the 
Red River, and a hundred episodes during the four years of 
strife, are told with care and sobriety, but also with animation, 
Perhaps the escape of the fleet, when apparently cut off by the 
fall of the Red River, is one of the most instructive as well ag 
interesting narratives in the volume. The account of the 
abortive military expedition may also be studied as a fresh 
illustration, if one were needed, of the peril as well as folly which 
always attends the choice of a politician as a General. Although 
Mr. Nathaniel Banks found his greatest delight in the study of 
Scott’s Tactics, he had no qualification whatever which entitled 
him to seek or assume a great command. But his ambition was 
to be thought a soldier, and as he, like Butler, had great 
political influence, his ambition was gratified at the expense of 
the common weal. When the caucus is strong enough to 
appoint Generals—having no sea-legs, they may not even try to 
nominate Admirals—we shall run risks similar to those incurred 
by the United States, sometimes grave and always costly, 
between 1861 and 1865. “General” Butler at Big Bethell, 
Bermuda Hundred, and Fort Fisher, and “ General” Banks in 
Louisiana, are examples of what even a caucus should avoid, 

Admiral Porter justly dwells on the vital importance and 
efficiency of the blockade’ The squadrons captured no fewer 
than 1,119 prizes, including 210 fast steamers, and burned, sunk, 
drove ashore, or otherwise destroyed 355 more. Yet the per. 
sistency of the blockade-runners shows how profitable that 
species of enterprise was. “The naval battles that were fought,” 
writes the Admiral, “ were more exciting to the public than that 
close, dreary blockade; but we doubt very much if they were of 
any more value to the Union.” Indeed, he asserts in another 
place that “the complete blockade of the whole coast,” of all 
the naval triumphs, was one of the greatest. It did ruin the 
Confederacy by shutting out those supplies from Europe which 
the Union was free to obtain. But if the gallant Admiral 
desired to enlist public sympathy for the blockaders, he should 
have devoted just one little chapter to telling, in simple, 
sailor-like langyage, what blockading duty is like, and not have 
left it to the imagination of ignorant landsmen. The want of 
such a chapter is a defect in the book. 

That due reference is made to the ‘ Alabama,’ and cruisers of 
her stamp, need hardly be said. The disputes growing out of their 
origin and behaviour are settled now; but the lesson remains. The 
Governmentof England at that time did undoubtedly aid and abet 
the ‘ Alabama ;’ but Admiral Porter, in dealing out his censures, 
should have remembered the bearing of the people of England, 
especially of the cotton operatives. No doubt nations must be 
held responsible for the acts and language of their Governments; 
but a historian should also take a just account of all the facts, 
and not omit one so essential as that to which we have referred. 
On the whole, we may call this Naval History, which is written 
in an excellent spirit, a satisfactory record, though we could 
have wished that a little more of James’s systematic method 
had been employed; and we certainly should have preferred to 
receive the Admiral’s valuable and interesting information in a 
less unwieldy and bulky form. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a ee 

That much both of the piety and of the theological culture of 
Scotch Presbyterianism is to be found within the Free Church, 
requires no demonstration. But if it did, that is supplied by the high 
character of the Theological Review and Free-Church Quarterly, the 
fourth number of which is now before us, It deals from the stand- 
point of the expert’s knowledge, and not of mere popular exposition, 
with “The Messiah in Isaiah” and “The Witness of St. Peter to the 
Sufferings of Christ.’ The most interesting paper in the June 
number, however, is Principal Robertson’s on ‘“ Hindooism as @ 
Missionary Problem.” In it, full justice is done to the difficulties of 
this problem, notably to the subtle and accommodating pantheistic 
philosophy according to which all the different religions in the world 
are but different roads to the same goal, and all lead to it with the 
same certainty, and which “has as completely leavened the minds 
of the Hindus, and as thoroughly pervades their habits of thought, 
as the principles of Presbyterianism and the theology of the Shorter 
Catechism have leavened the minds and pervade the thoughts of the 
people of Scotland.” The notices of books in this magazine are 
careful, and in every way excellent, but they occupy too much of a 
rather limited amount of space. 
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The June number of the Gentleman’s Magazine is notable for the 
variety of its contents. Of its articles, “ Forgetfal of all Ill,” a 
pathetic story of thwarted vengeance ; “ Tree-Lore,’’? by Mr. Anson 
Farrer ; and “ Flies,” by Mr. Phil. Robinson, strike us as the most 
enjoyable. There is a good deal of sound sense in Mr. Fox-Bourne’s 
paper on “Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” but at this time of day Mr. 
Bourne might have confined himself entirely to literary criticism. 
Among the numerous stories that virtually constitute the June number 
of Belgravia, the ghastliest, “A Midnight Walk” and “The H—— 
Street Affair,” are the best. The solitary illustration now to be 
found in this magazine should either be improved or omitted. Mr. 
Macnab’s representation of a scene in Miss Tytler’s story of 
“ Disappeared,” is unworthy of him and of Belgravia. 


It is no exaggeration to say of the Hour-Glass, that it is a wonderful 
threepenny-worth. Mr. Norris is capable of better work than the 
telling of the story of a rather silly yachting-port flirtation; but the 
letters in which it is told are sufficiently clever. ‘ Pond Life in 
June” is especially interesting for its illustrations. The tastes of 
other readers than devotees of natural history are consulted in articles 
on “Hatfield House and the Salisburys,” and “The Childhood of 
Adelina Patti.”’ Does it not show editorial weakness to republish at 
length a newspaper article in a monthly magazine, even if that be as 
amusing as “ The Toddy Story ’’ ? 


Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by W. Minto, M.A. “Clarendon Press Series.” (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.)—If the reader of the famous Lay needs other commentator 
than the poet who wrote it, he cannot do better than put himself 
under Mr. Minto’s guidance. He has several sound observations to 
make, and a few errors to point out,—among the latter, Scott’s mistake 
with regard to the derivation of the word “ minstrel.’ One of his 
most significant remarks relates to the goblin-page and to the super- 
natural element in the poem, which he observes could not be detached 
without destroying the whole structure. Scott, it may be remem- 
bered, writing to that rather terrible blue-stocking, Miss Seward, 
made an apology for tho machinery of the Lay, and admitted 
that the sixth canto was altogether redundant. Mr. Minto doubts 
whether Scott was serious when he thus wrote, and observes 
that if he were, “it is a remarkable instance of genius being 
unconscious of its own excellence; and he adds that “the sixth 
canto is superfluous only if the first canto is superfluous; the one 
completes what the other began.” Mr. Minto is right, no doubt ; 
but we cannot agree with him that it was more action and animation 
rather than more nature that Scott introduced into poetry. “ He 
is more natural,” he writes—we are dealing, of course, with his 
poetry—“ than Pope or Thomson, or Akenside or Gray, chiefly in 
this, that action is more natural—that is to say, more agreeable to 
the majority—than stagnant reflection. But though his scenes 
are animated, and his characters have the breath of life in them, 
they are studiously dressed to advantage in accordance with 
the artistic canon of the school of Pops.’ This dictum seems 
to us to be contradicted by the whole tenor of Scott’s poetry. He 
never, indeed, followed Nature and rejected poetical artifice with the 
distinct purpose of Wordsworth. He formed no theory of poetry, 
and wrote with the freedom, and sometimes with the recklessness, of 
the ballad-writer. But Scott, whose nature from infancy was steeped 
in ballad literature, who had lived an out-of-doors life in a country 
teeming with song cast in no artificial mould, and whose verse owes 
its inspiration to that source and to the kindred literature of Germany, 
was, we think, at all times, although perhaps unconsciously, out of 
sympathy with the principles of Pope’s school. Some ornament of a 
conventional type there may be in the poem, but it is not characteristic 
of it, and we agree with Mr. Minto that the story is never encumbered 
by it. 


Service Afloat, by Admiral Raphael Semmes (Sampson Low and 
Co.), is a book which was published by Richard Bentley in 1869, 
under the title of “‘My Adventures Afloat in the ‘Sumter’ and 
‘Alabama.’” It is, therefore, a reissue, and not a new publication. 
Not only is no notice taken of the fact, but the title, as we have shown, 
has been altered ; a whole passage referring to the Secession War, as 
“recent,” has been struck out, and the date to the preface, “ Anchor- 
age, near Mobile, 1868,” has been suppressed. The only other 
differences between the original issue in 1869, and this reissue, with- 
out beat of drum, in 1887, are that some coloured plates have been 
added and others shifted from one page to another. Such a 
misleading method is not fair to the public, which is at least 
entitled to know that it is not buying old lamps for new. There is 
small compensation to be found in a fresh acquaintance with this 
marvellous example of unconscious self-portraiture by a man whose 
book is in admirable keeping with the singularly fierce and litigious- 
looking countenance glaring out on the forefront of a bulky volume 
which, after an interval of seventeen years, once more solicits 
attention from the public. The career of the sailor and sea- 


lawyer, its author, need not be again discussed, but it suggests 
Serious reflections on a point of great national importance. The 





‘Alabama,’ writes Admiral Semmes, “not only alarmed the enemy, 
but she alarmed all the other nations of the earth which had com- 
merce afloat, as they could not be sure that a similar scourge, at some 
future time, might not be let loose against themselves.” That is true, 
and the remark is a trenchant commentary on the short-sightedness 
of the British Government in dealing with the ship. For what were 
and are the facts? As a Power whose existence depends upon her 
marine, England should never have permitted the ‘ Alabama,’ or any 
‘ Alabama,’ no matter for whom she raided, to sail the seas for a day. 
After she stole out of the Mersey by dint of deception, and especially 
after she turned up as a “man-of-war,” the British Government 
should have seized her, wherever found, and have made a point of 
seizing her. She was a ship whose bases of operation were neutral 
ports. Save for the connivance of the English and French authorities, 
she could not have carried on her cruises. Is it for the interest of 
England that a nation without ports should have a navy; that a ship 
with an imperfect status, sent out by a Government which none of 
the Powers would recognise further than to accord it belligerent 
rights, should be free to roam the seas, taking commercial craft, 
boarding or burning them because she had no ports into which she 
could carry prizes, harasssing neutrals, and actually landing prisoners 
in neutral ports? It is not; and England may still live to lament 
that her Government in 1862-64 sacrificed the most precious British 
interest to the clamours of faction and the prejudices of the hour. If 
the ‘ Alabama,’ honestly leaving the Mersey, could have been delivered 
to the Confederate Government in a Confederate port, and had issued 
thence to take and destroy, we should have had less to say. Yet even 
then, a sagacious Government might well have considered whether a 
man-of-war should be allowed to use neutral ports not as a refuge 
from distress, but as the basis of destructive operations, the whole of 
her ? being designed on the assumption that she could enter 
these Wis and use them justas freely as if they were her own. It is 
a g:ave question, especially as naval warfare in future will depend 
upon coal. Lord Palmerston’s Government should have taken pains 
in 1862 to establish a precedent adverse to the existence and conduct 
of such ships as the ‘ Alabama.’ 

Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs. By the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo-Cesaresco. (George Redway.)—The essays in this volume, 
though here and there verging on the tedious, afford, on the whole, 
pleasant and instructive reading. The subject, apparently one of the 
most simple, is not without its difficulties, and while it cannot be held 
that those have altogether been surmounted, it is only fair to say 
that the essays, as a rule, are a valuable and welcome contribution to 
the science of folk-lore. The authoress has evidently left no stone 
unturned in her search for materials; some of her essays bear witness 
to a close acquaintance with the life and habits and feelings of those 
classes, in both city and hamlet, among whom alone folk-poetry is 
found; and all show traces of wide reading in general literature, as 
well as in the special branch more intimately connected with her 
subject. The folk-poetry dealt with is chiefly that of Southern 
Europe, separate essays being devoted to Venetian, Sicilian, Calabrian, 
and Provengal songs; but the leading characteristics of folk-poetry 
generally receive careful and thoughtful treatment, and, indeed, 
some of the essays on these are among the best in the book. 

An English Vendetta. By Frederick Boyle. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —We must own to having felt a certain confusion as we read 
this story. The main story is sufficiently plain, but it is somewhat 
obscured by a multitude of characters. We could not undertake, for 
instance, to give a family-tree of the house of Sir Philip Vallence. 
This, however, is but a trifling defect in a really good novel. Mr. 
Boyle does not believe that, as is sometimes said, the passion of 
revenge is extinct in England,—in fact, in civilised countries generally, 
On the contrary, he founds his novel on a very determined effort to 
secure it. Sybil Farrer, daughter of an inventor whose skill has 
made the fortunes of the house of Vallence, bat has been inadequately 
rewarded, vows vengeance against the house, represented to her in 
the person of Frederick, son of Sir Philip. The story tells us how 
she executed it, and does it very well. If vengeance is not extinct, 
the old methods have passed away, and you strike the wrongdoer 
through his banking-book. After all, Sybil finds that vengeance is 
not for man, and is never less disposed to triumph than when, it 
seems, her triamph is won. Fred. Vallence, the unconscious object of 
this “vendetta,’’ is an admirable figure. His simplicity, honesty, 
and courage make a delightful character. He is the very ideal of an 
English soldier, brave as a lion, and not without practical wisdom. 
The love-story between him and Sybil is as good a thing of the kind 
as we have lately seen. Philip Edgar, Fred.’s cousin, is a figure of 
very inferior type, but drawn with no less skill. The reader is con- 
strained into feeling for him a liking and an interest which would at 
one time have seemed impossible. Sybil, too, is not the only heroine. 
Marian, crafty and timid, and Jessie, with her frank self-seeking, yet 
capable of a profound affection, are both very clever studies. In 
fact, there is a prodigal supply of good staff in these volumes. 

New Epitions.—The Epistle to the Ephesians: its Doctrine and 
Ethics. By R. W. Dale, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We 
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expressed our high opinion of these lectures on the occasion of their 
first publication, and it is needless to do more than welcome the 
appearance of a third edition, a gratifying proof of the acceptability 
of really sound and thorough work.——Through Masai-Land, by 
Joseph Thompson (Sampson Low and Co.), a book of which the in- 
terest is still farther increased that Masai-Land now practically forms 
part of the Empire, and is, Mr. Thompson thinks, a most valuable 
possession. Macmillan’s Latin Course, by A. M. Cook, M.A. (Mac- 
millan), appears in a second edition, with additional exercises and 
improved apparatus in the way of dictionaries. It is a well- 
conceived aud useful class-book, but in one or two places the Latin 
would have been the better for a little revision. Singulare certamen for 
“single combat,” and in deserto for “in the desert,’”’ do not appear to 
have sufficient authority, and erimus vobis servi might have been 
advantageously altered into vobis serviemus. These occur in Exer- 
cise xxvi. In xvii., the intransitive use of the present revertunt 
should have been avoided. In xv., we find colle precipiti impositum. 
Elements of Hygiene and Sanitation for Schools and Colleges, by 
John Campbell, M.D. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin), a second edition, 
considerably enlarged, and at the same time lowered in price. 
—A Handy Book for the Flower-Garden, by David Thompson (W. 
Blackwood and Sons), a “ fourth edition, revised and brought down 
to the present time.” Here, again, there have been both extension 
and reduction of prica——Nimrod on the Condition of Hunters, Sc. 
Edited by C. Tongne. “ Fourth Revised Edition.” (Whittaker and 
Co.) ——We are glad to see a sivth thousand of Free Public Libraries. 
By Thomas Greenwceod. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Mr. Greenwood, 
after giving some particulars, historical and other, about the library 
movement, proceeds to the largest and most important section of his 
work, an account of “some provincial free libraries,” actual or in 
progress. It is gratifying to know that, in spite of some lamentable 
exceptions, the cause is making good progress. Chapters on pro- 
moting it still further by “educating public opinion,” on the regula- 
tion and management of such libraries, &c., are added. The latest 
addition to “ Morley’s Universal Library” is The Banquet of Dante 
Alighieri, translated by Elizabeth Price Sayer (Routledge and Son), 
and that of “The World Library,”’ edited by the Rev. H. B. Haweis, 
and also published by Messrs. Routledge, The Essays of Elia —— 
In reprints of fiction, we have The Mayor of Casterbridge, by Thomas 
Hardy (Sampson Low and Co.) ; Aslegh Clough: a Cheshire Story, 
by H. Dokenfeld (London Literary Society) ; Guenn: a Wave on 
the Breton Coast, by Blanche Willis Howard (Warne and Co.) ; and 
from the same author and publishers, Aulney Tower. Mr. Burnand 
reprints from Punch, with the illustrations by Mr. Harry Furniss, 
The Incompleat Angler. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL Posrications.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Classical Review.—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—The International Journal of the Medical Sciences.—The 
Expositor.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Churchman.—The 
Church Review.—The Month.—The Congregational Review.—The 
Christian Reformer.—The Forum.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The 
Sword and the Trowel.—The Scottish Church.—The Homilist.—The 
Asclepiad.—The Journal of Education.—Sctence Gossip.—The Manz 
Note-Book.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Time.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. —The Century Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Atlantic 
Monthly.—The Princeton Review.—The Indian Magazine.—Chambers’s 
Journal.—The Argosy.— Good Words.—The Quiver.—Cassell’s Maga- 
zine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s Own 
Paper.—The Boy’s Own Paper.—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People. 
—Part 7 of A’ Beckett’s Comic Blackstone.— Part 13 of Leech’s Pictures 
from Punch.—Part 8 of the History of Lancaster.—Le Follet. 
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> 
Alcock (J.), Memoir, “ Walking with God,” er 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Armstrong (G. F.), Victoria Regina and Imperatrix, 4to ............ (Longmans) 5/0 
Bannister (H C.), Music: Art and Study, cr 8V0..............csesccsseessereeeee (Bell) 2/0 
Beard (A.), Bar-Jonah, the Son of the Resurrection, cr 8v0 ...........0.46 (Bell) 2/6 
Beecher (H. W.), Re sligion SRN GNN OE AFD: scassctiessessnuenaicanacece’ (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Brewster (H. B.), Theories of Anarchy, &c., cr 8vo...... (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Britton (J.), History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey, 4to ............ (Hamilton) 6/0 
Brooks (P.), Tolerance : Two Lectures, SID ninininasninciasseniecsacal (Macmillan) 2/6 
Caterina, by ‘* A.”’ of Lauterdale, 3 vo!s. er 8vo............... (Hurst & blacke'!t) 31/6 
Cooper (A. ), Treatise on the Disease of the Rectum, cr 8vo ............ ewis) 4/0 


Cormack (C, E.), Mineral Waters of Vichy, er 8vo ...........4. 
Daudet (A.), La Belle Nivernaise, er 8vo.............0.. 
Davis (H.), Administration of Avsthetics, 12mo ........... 








Deighton (H.), Elements of Euclid, Books 1, and II., cr 8vo................. Bell) 2,0 
Droz (G.), Papa, Mamma, and Baby, 6 8V0 0... sescessssensercseesece, (Routledge) 3/6 
Dunbar (M. F. P.), Queen’s Birthday-Buok, illus., 4to ...(Griffith & Farran) 10/6 

Ebers (G ), Bride of the Nile, 2 vols. I8m0  ...........ccceceeccseeeseeeeeees (Tribner) 5/0 
Se Car SS TNR GE III ons consnseecvenedanesoncsnabecomapueie seseseal (R.T.8.) 3/6 


Edwards (H. B.), Mammon of Unrighteousness, 3 vols....... (J. & R. Maxwell) 31/6 
England’s Pioneers and Great National Movements, cr 8vo.. eos & Lock) 3/6 
Finlayson (T. C.), Exposition of Ecclesiastes, cr 8y0 . Unwin) 6/0 









Furniss (H.), Incompleat BBO, GEO ..ccccecessccees (Bradbury) 2/6 
Garratt (E. R.), Tied and Bound, cr 8vo... ....(R,T.8.) 2/6 
Gaster (M.), Greeko-Slavonic Literature, c Ilen) 7/6 
Gott (J.), Parish Priest of the Town, 12mo bisa (Ors) 3/0 
Green (E. E.), Child without a Name, cr 8VO ..........cecceceeeeessesen cece (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Griffiths (A.), Locked Up, cr 8v0 ..........ccceecceeeeseeeee (WwW. idioents 2/6 
Hering (C.), Winding Magnets for Dynamos, Cr 8V0...........sceceeceeeeeeee ar 3/6 
UME Ril. e SEOTEG OMMOID, BRMAG oo. cscssseesssessovsncsvovencscosnecionsanessen (Dent) 2/ 
Holden (F. T.), Tripartita, 3rd Series, 12mo...... aoe OX 3/0 
(E. M.), Cat t’s Prayer-Book, l2mo..............0+ wasecsesneene (C.K.S.) 2/0 





re 
Hull (E.), Sketch of Geological History, cr 8V0..........c:ccessscssceaseeses (Deacon 
L. Anvaas Sencea on Benefits Addressed to bulius Liberalis, 12mo (Bally 3/6 
* Loving Links :’’ Scripture Texts, 16m0.............se:csccesesceeceesenees (Rout tledge) 3/0 
Mackay (E.), Gladys’s Song, cr 8vo............ (Reeves & Turner) § 4 
Mackinnon (J.), South-African Traits, 8V0 ..........cscsssssssesseeseeces nal a 
Macleod (N.), Half-Hours in the Holy Land, cr 8v0............ rnet) } 
Madden (R. R.), Literary Remains of United Seabee of 1798, laine {Date} bY 
Marsh (F. E.), Shall Nots of the Bible, 16m0.............cecceceeceeseeses (Routled 
McClachlan (J.), Anatomy of Surgery, 12mo ....... ak 



















Merivale (J. H.), Notes for Mining — 12mo.. 

Millis (C. T.), Metal-Plate Work, cr 8vo............... pm) = 
Morgan (C. L.), Animal Biology, cr 8vo.... (Rivingto ons) ae 
Munro (Surg.-Gen.), Records of Service, &c.,in Many Lands (Hurst & Blanketiy 21/0 
Pat‘on (A. 8.), Modern History, cr 8V0 .............c0c00cc008. (Deacon) 76 


Perez (B.), Natural History of the Cat, cr 8vo . 
Pownall (G. H.), Banker’s Calculations, 4to 
Rawlinson (G.), Aucient History, cr 8yo .... 
Round-Table Series, Emerson, C IID <csois's sos sasssen eave 
Sallust’s Cataline, with Notes by B. D. T A ie 
Shakespeare, ade BGtiOn, VOL. TX, B90... .ccrsessccsisssccesssccecse (W. Smith) 60 
Stedman (A. M.), Kasy Latin Passages, 12un0...........0..cccosessesceoceeees {Bell 6 
Stokes (G. T, a Medizval History, cr Bape ee en eee acon) 5/0 
Swettenham (F. A.), English and Malay Vocabulary, Vol. II., 8vo (traee} 100 
Symington (J.), To ng iy wo ig gd of the Child, folio ......(Livingston) 42/9 
Taylor (J. K.), Guide to Suffolk, L2m0 ..........c..ceceeeeeceeeeeee .-+(Stanford i 
Taylor (L.), Sundial Court, 12mo 
Theal (G. McC.), History of Boers in South Africa, 8vo 
Tuck (R.), Handbook of Bible Difficulties, 8vo ........... wa . Stock) 76 
Vincent (J. H.), American Sunday-Schools, cr 8yo... U Y 
Voluntari°s for an East London Hospital, cr 8vo .. 
Ward (T. H.), Reign of Queen Victoria, 2 vols. 8v0.. 
Webb (H. 8. B.), Doctor Treuwald, iF Ses 
Westbury (H.), Frederick Hazzleden, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Wilson (C. T.), Russian Lyrics, cr A ek 










..(Stott) 6/0 
.(Smith & Elder) 32/0 
..- (Rivingtons) 20 
-(Macmillan) 31/6 

(Triibner) 6/0 


Wood (W.), Book of Patience, cr 870...........6..scceccesesseeceeceeeees “Ww. H, Allen) 26 
Woodford (J. R.), Sermons ou New Testament Subjects, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 50 
Woodward (C. J.), A B C Five-Figure Logarithms, 12mo....... wsannve (Cornish) 2/6 
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THE LATE MR. ROBERT. WILLIAMS. 





HE death of Mr. Robert Williams, formerly Student of Christ Church and 
T Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, has left his family totally unprovided for, 
The family consists of his widow and four children, The circumstances of the case 
are not such as to justify any appeal to the general public, but it isthought that Mr. 
Williams's associates and pupils at Oxford, and the friends who knew him duriag 
the brighter and more prosperous yezrs of his career in London, both at the Bar 
and as a journalist, may not unfairly be offered the opportunity of contributing 
towards a small fund which is being raised for the benefit of his family. His 
uncle, Colonel Williams, of 37 Pembridge Villas, Bayswater, has kindly under- 
taken tu take charge of any fund thus raised, and apply it to the best of his judz- 
ment for the use of the widow and children. Up to the present date, the following 


subscriptions have been reccived :— 

































s. d.| s. d. 
Robert Ashton, Esq. .........006 CNC) Re: ae - 2 ee 
The Earl of Rosebery es 0 0 | vantonal ‘Dalton, ted se ; fae 
Spegebvas guobskvesnw-apcebsenieagey 0 0| F. Mackenzie, Esgq......... 12¢ 
Proprietors of The Observer... 50 0 0O|J.M. Youngman, Esq. 110 
The Marquis of Lansdowne... 25 0 0| Thos, J. Bullen, Eq... 110 
Barristers’ Benevolent Asso- Lae) ee ee. 
ee a er ae 25 0 0} Frank Rose, Ksq......... 2 ee 
E. L. Lawson, Esq......... 10 0 0O| Reginald Hughes, Esq. Lis 
George Hinchcliff, Esq... SL oy eee ae 
H. Poland, Esq........ ae ee aes Gerald Fitzgibbon, Esq. 2S 
John Corlett, Esq. ......s.00.-+ 10 0 ¢/C. H. Smith, Esq. ........ 12 @ 
Edward Dicey, Esq, OB. are 10 0 0; D.C. Murray, Esq .. » 2 Rae 
D, BOGUT 00 .052ccscacesscscseesseee WD: Os CIO cocipessiansesicsicsonssasesss 1&9 
George Lewis, Esq...........00+ 5 0 0 James Morrah Whitmore, Esq 100 
F. Meadows White, lisa, Q.C. BS Oe! Bee 100 
Joseph Hobbs, Esq...........+.. 5 0 0/E, Tharsfield, Esq.. : oe 
Newspaper Press hai. 5 6 OG. @. Matton, Bes 8 
J. C. Parkinson, Esq............. 5 0 0) P. McIntyre, Esq., Qc. wo ££ ee 
rye earn 5 0 C/A. Charles, Ksq., 0.6 . aa 
qe 4 Boyle, scales a 2 COR 100 
A. H. Smee, Esq. . . bb O Ore 100 
H. D. Traill, Esq.. 3 3 0/ EB. 1006 
Ernest Bendall, Ks 3 3 0/G. 100 
Dr, Ruddeforth ... 3 3 0|E. 010 6 
Dr. Robert Brown ... 3 3 0|B. 010 6 
Robert Wilson, Esq. .. 3 3 0O| W. Chisholm, 010 6 
E. K. Hope, Esq, ........0..+.see08 3 3 0} W. Butcher, Esq. a aes 
Philip C. Gates, Esq., QC. 3 2 0|E.P. Davis, Esq... 010 6 
Jas, Valentine Austin, Esq... 2 2 0) 


The Subscription List will be Closed on June 25th, and the final list published 
the following day. The following gentlemen have agreed to receive subscriptions 
on behalf of the fund :—Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., 39 Albemarle Street, W.; Mr. 
Brockwell Dalton, 18 Wisteria Road, Lewisham, S.E.; Mr. R. S. Wright, M.A. 
1 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.; and Mr. N. Hyman Benjamin, LL.B., 15 Od 
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P<. cca 
|“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
a I B E R T Y | FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
ART 


‘and CURTAINS. 
| ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
BR Ics COLOURINGS., 
FA . 
New Parrerns Post-FRex. 
For Danses AND FURNITURE. 5 1 aia House 
Naw Parrenxs POST-FuEx. | & Ghesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
—_ 


Prices from 6d to 603 per yard. 








——————— 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &. 
5 Physicians J os. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
SM ED LEY Ss. M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &0. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 











LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108- HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


M EZROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patroy—Her Majesty the QUEEN. HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 19th, 

1887,—Any person unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send 

his or her contribution to the Lord Mayor. Chequesand Post Office Orders made 

po to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N.CUSTANCE, should be crossed * Bank of 
ngland,” and sent to the Mansion House. 





RoxvAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till6, Admission, ls; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCASIONAL PUBLI- 








CATIONS :— Prices, 
To Members. T e 
1, TEMPERANCE, after Paoto VERONESE 12s 64. a ——o 
2. JUSTICE, after PAOLO VERONESE ............ coo IZ8 Gd. cccee - le. 
3. HEAD of DANTE, after Luca S1GNoRELLI ; | Sere 103. 
4. HEAD of VIRGIL, after Luca SigNnoreEx1t...... .. 103, 


DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. » ne 


A RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION of nearly TWO 
HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a Reduced 
Scale, from old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged chronologically 
and in Schools, 
OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 to 4. Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel £ociety, 19 St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 
and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to members, and at higher to 
strangers. Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
membership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 











{ BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


0 U R | Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in is frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

| and testimonials, post-free. 


_JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


U MMER t 2 B® My, 1887. 


The HALF-TERM of the SCHOOL conducted by Miss 8. W. CASE and 
Miss M. J. MATHESON COMMENCES MONDAY, Jane 20th. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE will 
be COMPETED for in JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 
the VALUE of 125 guineas and £30 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G@. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean, 








“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” ’ 

"Ts it not intolerable that in London, the wealthiest and most powerful city of 
the world, we are provided with drinking-water which is, according to the best 
authority, chronically and disgustingly polluted, and may at any moment become 
a source of danger? To drink a pure natural mineral water is the alternative of 
safety.” —British Medical Journal, January 22nd, 1887. 

“Apollinaris Water, by its absolute purity, affords complete 
guarantee against the dangers of zymotic disease incidental to 


ordinary drinking-water.’—Sanitary Record. 


TONGA 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”"—Medical 
Press and Circular, 





“‘Tonga maintains its reputation is 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


NEURALG 1A. Of all Chemists. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 


VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 


Let every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 tine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can gets, d. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 25 0 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass,do. movements 25 0 
Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 

finished extra-jewelled movements, 70s ; Gent.’s do., engine-turned cases * : 
40 0 





Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 60s ; -» With hunting cases ... ove ase 
Gent.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s; Do., hunting cases 1 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases . “ ove «- 100 0 


Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. must be made sete to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr. A. PERCY, on ror of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
tue Postal World, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’8 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 








UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ONE 
. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP of £45, and at least FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum, open to all boys under 14 on January Ist, 
1887, and tenable in the first instance for three years, will be offered for competi- 
tion on JULY 7th and 8th.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





Brve E CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Seconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands).— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATION 

for OPEN EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on JULY Ist and 2nd, at Lancing 

(where candidates can have board and lodging in the College), and also in London, 

at Clifton, and at Exeter.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 


BBPAEHAT O.E ¥ SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect ; 175 acres of land ; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools. 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


|. DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 2\st.—Apply, HEAD MASTER. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


























WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, in the Girls’ Grammar School, Aston, Birmingham, 
TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. Salary, £100 r% annum. Special subjects, 
History and German.—Forms of application an further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
Birmingham, to whom the applications and copy-testimonials should be sent 
before June 20th. 

Birmingham, May 28th, 1887. 


Roxvat “AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 





CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificatez, Diploma, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 
SOCIETY’S JUBILEE YEAR, 


HOME MISSIONS 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
JUBILEE. 


(ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY.) 
THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 17rn, AT 3 P.M. 
IN THE 
HALL OF SION COLLEGE 


(By kind permission of the President and the Court of Governors). 


1887. 





Sion College is on the Victoria Embankment, and close to Blackfriars Station. 
HIS GRACE 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
WILL PRESIDE. 


The following are expected to be present :— 
THE RIGHT. HON. VISCOUNT CROSS, G.C.B. 

THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
The LORD BISHOP of CARLISLE. The Ven. Archdeacon HESSEY. 
The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. |The Rev. Canon GREGORY. 
The LORD BISHOP of SALISBURY. | The Rev. Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND, 
The LORD BISHOP of BEDFORD. The Rey. Canon TRENCH. 
The Right Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, | The Rev. L. E. SHELFORD. 

Bart., M.P. The Rev. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 

The Right Hon. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. | F. 8S. POWELL, Esq., M.P. 
General Sir RICHARD WILBRAHAM, | JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 


.C.B. 





JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., Secretary. 
Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


OLD PARI S§. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKH, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 





1. Le Stryge. 


. La Morgue. 
3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4. La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9, Le Petit Pont. 
5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


7 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 











Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR OASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
m, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fiue Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE “COMPANY. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is —— to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








——— 


amd ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(For the EDUCATION of WOMEN), 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCcIPAL—Miss BISHOP 
(At present Head Mistress of the Oxford High School). 





The COLLEGE will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th, 1887. The ch 
Lodging, and Tuition will be £30 a Term (11 weeks). The seine. Wwntate 
pare for the London University Degrees and for the Oxford Honour Examinations 
Cc idates fo must be over 17 years of age, and must pass an entra: = 
examination, unless they have already passed an examination accepted ag = 
pol ng 3 eat = Fs 3 — “e. tenable for three years will be 
awarded on the results 0: é first Entrance Examination, t 

4th and 5th. a oe 


For further information apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 


A NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 
— aioe Tom, 186 a men, a by a Committes 
rt esleyan Ladies, but unsectarian, ‘erms mo te.—Appl. 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. — 


oo and WESTMINSTER BANK (Limited), 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
nap = - pe ae —— Pind ean in ye gal on WEDNESDAY, July 
next, at 1 o’clock precise or the purpose of receiving a half. 
from the directors, pot to Bellare a Dividend, 4 yearly Begees 
June Ist, 1887, T. P. SHIPP, Secretary, 


_The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED to prepare for the 
dividend on JULY ist next, and will REOPEN on JULY 5th. Proprietors 
registered in the books of the Company on June 30th will be entitled to the divi. 
dend for the current half-year on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names, 


HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited, 
Established 1841. 
Heap Orric—e—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 
BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent. : two 
or three years, 44 per cent. W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
eee ; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 























**Is assuredly the most enlightened work 
some years.”"—Publiaher’s Guualer. o 1 En ae 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Sir E, W. WATKIN, Bart., on ‘‘CANADA and the STATES.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 540 pp., cloth gilt, 7s 6d, 


ANADA and the STATES : 
Recollections, 1851-1886. 
By Sir E. W. WATKIN, Bart., M.P. 


OUTLINE OF ConTENTS :—One Reason Why I Went to the Pacific—The Grand 
Trunk—Lord Shaftesbury—The Civil War—Liverpool to Quebec—Quebec to 
Montreal and Port Moody—Canadian Pacific Railways: their Development—San 
Francisco to Chicago—Negotiations for the Purchase of Hudson’s Bay Property 
—Canadian Fur Trade—The Charter of Charles II1.—Free Trade and Negroes— 
The Hudson’s Bay Posts of To-day—Governor Dallas—First Visit to America, 
Quebec, and its Citadel—Reciprocity Treaty with the United States—The Defences 
of Canada. 

London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious complaints and irregu- 
larities of the system, produced by redundancy of vitiated bile, can always 
be corrected by a few doses of these inestimable Pills, which are everywhere 
admired for their rare combination of mildness and power; for though they 
conquer with ease and rapidity the most obstinate disease, they never weaken 
the stomach or necessitate any interruption of ordinary duties or amusement; 
on the contrary, they increase the appetite, strengthen the organs of digestion, 
give increased energy and life to allthe animal functions, and fit both hand and 
brain for fresh exertions. The sick and enfeebled may by a single trial speedily 
discover what a happy revolution these Pills have the power to effect in the 
human system. 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curries 
Urgam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,’’ post- 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision. NOHES—6 Poultry, E.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


re 


URE 
Cann ATED 
ore OA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young jons.”’—Sir Onas. A. 
OameEnon, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 





PARIS, 1878, 
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«They come as a boon and 0 Mondog to mer, n” . 
ise te eaaewes tm” | WIDTHS SELECT LIBRARY, 


RY the “FLYING DUTCHMAN” 
PEN. 


Writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. 
Just ont. 
The FLYING “J” PEN. 


as” Pen which will pry 4 — words with one dip 


6a and 1s per box, at all Stationers’, 
Sample box, with all kinds, by post, 1s 1d, 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 Blair Street, Edinburgh, 

Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices. 

BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITA- 

TIONS OF THESE PENS. 


eee 
ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund.....scccsrerrsecserseseeeee x 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
qhich may be ascertained on application. 


. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


Ww 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
May, 1887. 





4} PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BankKFRS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
éffected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ty. 
WILLIAM ©. AObOnAED” $8 
e 


Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


cretaries. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
The Bank w es for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
; culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
A FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 
‘ March Sist, 1884, j 


ACOHDENTS AT HOME AND 


ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
: RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
: COMPANY, 
q 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
: Income ee aS as ‘ie £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
Caamman .,, .., HARVIE M, FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
EAD OFFICE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


Legion of Honour, 
hood, 1883; Gold 





1878 ; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
Medals, and other distinctions, 


J HN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 





LIMITED, 


To 384 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 
Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address. 


30 








CHEAP BOO K S. 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every montb, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


BAG. 


Ss. 





DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A as Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout th» World, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATVCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on Cc Oo M Pp A N - S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


#,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


DR. 


AL ARAM from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM a 
K si or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which HAY-FEVER. 
hy cure the en pag or a4 ete ag ane by 
all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—. ress, Dr. . a 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY FEVER. 


Street. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





MISS MARIE CORELLI’S 
NEW STORY. 


T H BL M A. 


At every Library in the Kingdom. 


3 vols. 





MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED’S NEW NOVEL, 


MISS JACOBSEN’S CHANCE, 


Is veady at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


“Never has the skill of the trne artist been more perceptible than in this tale. Independently of its 
political side-lights, the book is the most fascinating love-story of the season, with touches of deep and tender 
feeling, relieved by bright vivacijty.’”’—Morning Post, 





THE HEIR WITHOUT A 


3 vols., 


BY MISS FAIRFAX BYRRNE, 
Is ready at all the Libraries. 


HERITAGE, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





PUBLISHED BY WALTER 


eee 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 9 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s each, 
Vols.1-3. COMEDIES,  Vols,4-5. HISTORIES.  Vols.6-8. TRAGEDIES. Vol. 9. POEMS. 
Each Volume sold separately. 


SMITH. 


This Edition has been printed from a fount of entirely new type at the University Press, Oxford. The 
convenient size and large, clear type of these volumes render them more easy and pleasant to read than any 
other Edition of Shakespeare recently published. 


* Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome, For what may be called library use, it is the best 
Shakespeare we know.” —Guardian. 


“The attempt is very successful, The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.” — 
Saturday Review, 


London: WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW VOLUMES of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


ANCIENT EGYPT. By Professor 


EORGE Raw rnson, Author of ** The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Eastern World,” &c. Maps 
and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


** A concise, picturesque narrative, surveying what 
is known of ancient Egypt with a glance at once 
sharp and rapid.”—Scotsman, 


The MOORS in SPAIN. By 


STanLEY Lane-Poo.e, Author of “Studies in a 
Mosque,” &c. 


“‘Much the best on its snbject that we have in 
English.”"—Atheneum. 





**A darling literary curiosity.”,—Mark Twatn. 


ENGLISH as SHE is TAUGHT. 
Genuine Answers to Examination Questions, 
With Commentary by Mark Twatn. Cloth, 2s. 

Mark Twain says :—‘ This little book ought to set 
forty millions of people to;thinking.”’ 


ESSAYS by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 


ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. 
By the Author of “One Generation of a Norfolk 
House,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

**Some will admire most the cheery humour, the 
racy dialect, the shrewd common-sense that pervades 
these characteristic protests against an age blindly 
devoted to urban life.’’—Academy. 





CHERRY-BLOSSOMS. A Book of Poems. By GreeceC. Dutt. Crown 


8yvo, cloth, 6s, 





TWO 


NE W 


NOVELS. 


The MASSAGE CASE. By Cyril| A {CHOICE of CHANCE. By 


BENNETT. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
2 “* Truth, life, and colour throughout.”— Whitehall 
eview, 


1LLIaM Dopson, 2 vols, crown 8yo, cloth. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


“ Lauterdale.” 3 vols, 


JACOB'S WIFE. By Adeline 


Sergeant, Author of “No Saint,” « ‘hn 
Foe,” &. 3 vols. Open 


The GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 


of the Deep. By W. Crark Russet, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c, 3 vols, 


AGREAT PLATONIC FRIEND. 


SHIP. By W. Durron Burrarp, 3 yols, 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna 


LyaLt, Author of “ Donovan,’ “ We Two,” &e 
Second Edition, 3 vols, ; 


From HEATHER HILLS. By 


Mrs. J. HARTLEY Perks, 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Honaer G 

Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 4 

London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court 

Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 











Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Lee (W.)—STRUGGLES for 

LIFE. By Witt1am Kniauton, LL.D., Vice- 
President of Royal Society of Literature, Author of 
“ The History of Ceylon,” “ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &, 





Just published, crown 8vo, parchment, 5s. 


HE THEORIES of ANARCHY and 
of LAW: a Midnight Debate. By H, B. 
BREwstTER, Esq. 
Witiiams and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, 


Pade” ¢*- LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 

PREsIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The meng contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


ORELLA MARMALADE, from the 

Kent Morella Cherry, is the most delicious of 

all Preserves. Of THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 

MAIDSTONE, and 46 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 

= nF ae sa tempers Wine, 1g wag 

and sparkling. rge your geoter eep them. 
1lb. pot, by post, for 14d, eS 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISE# 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0. 
Limited, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| ees & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 














a —e PROVISIONS 
an 








_ MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





\ oon SOUP, and JELILY, and other 





aaa for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL by FRANCES M. PEARD, 
Author of ‘Mother Molley,” ‘The Rose Garden,” &c. 


MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





(This day. 
A NEW NOVEL by L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” “A World of Girls,” &c. 


The O’DONNELLS of INCHFAWN. 
With Frontispiece ky A. Chasemore. Crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DIARY of a QUIET LIFE. 


By Exiza Epwanrp. 
«There is much beauty of expression and intensity of devotion evident in this 
ai To many who iu the evening of a peaceful life are drawn into serious 
contemplative meditation upon the things of the world to come, this book 
will prove helpful and acceptable.”’—Morning Post. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


PLAYING at BOTANY. By Phebe Allen, 


Author of “Gilmory,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece by Maud Naftel. 
ig is a charming little book. The writer adopts the excellent plan of letting 
ontuwul its own story......This plan is odusivably carried out.”—Morning 


~~ By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of * Carrots,” &e. 


SILVERTHORNS. 


With Illustrations by F. Notl-Paton, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Boys and girls alike will be charmed by ‘Silverthorns,’ Nothing could be 
more simple than the plan of this story, yet the interest is deep and sustained 
from first to last.” —Saturday Review, 


| By the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE,” and others, 


, ASTRAY: a Tale of a Country Town. 


| By CxarLoTTE M. YonaE, Mary BRAMSTON, CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, and 
Esmé Stuart. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“ Charmingly told...... The weaknesses, the ridicules, and also the good points 
of a small country-side community are here  mahige pay with a keenness of observa- 
tion and a vivacity of style that place this ‘ Tale of a Country Town’ much above 
its peers.” —Morning Post. 


By Rev. JAMES KING, M.A., Author of “‘ Anglican Hymnology.” 


NATIONAL ARMS of the UNITED KING- 


1 DOM. Containing an Account of the Charges on the Royal Shields of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, Imperial 16mo, with 23 Coloured Illustrations, 
. 33 6d. 
“Mr. King traces the history of the National Arms in a pretty little book. 
‘No picture,’ he rightly observes, ‘is more familiar to us than the Arms of the 
” United Kingdom ; and yet, strangely enough, there are few subjects of which 
Englishmen display greater ignorance.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 





a i 





‘ London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE, 
NOTICE. 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress, 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Principal Chapters in the Work have been assigned as follows :— 


The Army, Lord Wolseley ; The Navy, Lord Brassey ; The Administra- 
tion of the Law, Lord Justice Bowen; The Development of the Constitution, 
Sir William Anson ; Finance, Mr. Leonard Courtney ; India, Sir H. 
8. Maine; Ireland, Sir R. Blennerhassett ; The Growth and Distribution 
of Wealth, Mr. Giffen ; Industrial Organisation, Mr. Mundella ; Agriculture, 
Sir J. Caird; The Iron Trade, Sir Lowthian Bell; The Cotton Trade, 
Mr. J. Slagg; Schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold ; Science, Professor 
Huxley ; Literature, Dr. R. Garnett; Medicine and Surgery, Mr. Bru- 
denell Carter; Religion and the Churches, The Rev. Dr. Hatch; The 
Universities, Mr. C. A. Fyffe; Music,Mr. Walter Parratt; The Theatre, 
Mr. W. Archer. 


CHEAP EDITION OF F. ANSTEY’S “A FALLEN IDOL.’ 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 





New Edition, with Additional Matter and Illustrations. 


FLORENCE. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 


LOVE the DEBT. By Richard Ashe King 


( Basti ’’), Author of “ A Drawn Game,” &c, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE JUBILEE. 


The GIFT BOOK for BIRTHDAYS, WEDDINGS, PARTINGS, &c., or for 
SCHOOL PRIZES during this YEAR of JUBILEE, 


1 VICTORIA, R.I.: her Life and Reign. By 


Dr. Macautay, Author of ‘‘ Sea Pictures,” ‘ Luther Anecdotes,” ‘* Gordon 


it : Anecdotes,” &c. With 5 Portraits of the Queen, and 60 Engravings by 
: Edward Whymper and others. Small 4to, 10s 6d cloth, gilt edges, 

4 ; “The author's endeavour has been to recall those qualities in the personal 

4 character of the Queen and the incidents in her life which have most endeared 

her to her people during tle last fifty years; aad he has also aimed at giving a 


‘ d brief but comprehensive summary of the great public movements of the time. 
, In both efforts he seems to have succeeded to admiration. Dr. Macaulay writes 
en pleine connaissance de cause. He has witnessed the events which he narrates, 
; and been brought face to face with the personages whom he portrays. He has 
q the liveliest ocular remembrance of ‘ Fifty years since.’ ’’—Mr, G. A. Sata in 

i. E Tilustrated London News. 


’ : A PENNY LIFE of the QUEEN. R 

. oF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Emma Leslie, 
Jey Author of ‘ Glaucia, the Greek Slave,’’ “‘ Dearer than Life,” “ Faithful, but 
ill 4 not Famous,” &c. 48 pp., Iilustrated. One Penny in cover, or 4d in cloth. 
D,. a For distribution at Jubilee Celebrations and for general circulation. 


~ id : ENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


B The A BROADSHEET. A large 





SECOND EDITION. 


- — SONGS OF BRITAIN. 


(Including ‘‘ A Song of Empire.”) 
— By LEWIS MORRIS, Author of “The Epic of Hades.” 
's ; Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“The tales from Wild Wales are told with spirit and charm of local colour. 
— -.n his treatment of subjects already free of Parnassns, the writer has a 
happy way of hitting off charming pictures and felicitous modes of expression.”’— 


id Ei Sheet, with the Queen’s Portrait, Autograph, and the Principal Events of 
? ed : her Reign. Printed in bold type, One Penny. 

mn, i Seite ee, 

oe 5 The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London, 
i is 

id, i 





theneum, 
— “More poetic quality than he has ever before shown. His verse is richer, 
A, faller, and more melodious ; his feeling for his subject is well-nigh perfect. Mr. 
Morris has here cut his highest niche as a poet.’’"—Liverpool Mercury. 
= = London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
3. 5 RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
toallothers. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
. effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
oi use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
tae quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
ti d spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 

lon. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
T, may be had, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and 


VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING. By OC. J. Rieton-Turner, 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Next week, 


SKETCHES of LIFE in JAPAN. By Major 


Henry Knottys, R.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 
[This day, 


COURT LIFE in EGYPT. By Alfred J. 


Butter, Author of *‘ The Ancient Coptic Churches of Ezypt.”” With Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 
**Since Mr. Kinglake’s ‘ Kothen,’ there has been no more charming book of the 
kind than ‘ Court Life in Egypt.’ Vivacious, lucid, intelligent, genial, everything, 
in short, that one can desire such a volume should be.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SADDLE and MOCASSIN. 


Francis, jun. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
** We have seldom read a more entertaining book on Western American life by an 
Englishman than ‘ Saddle and Mocassin.” His (Mr, Francis’s) book abounds in 
good stories and clever character-sketches...... Admirable descriptions of scenery. 
They are full of freshness and feeling, and they have the sharply defined outlines 
of photographs taken in the transparent American atmosphere.”—Saturday 
Review. 


By Francis 


DOWN the ROAD: Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman-Coachman. By C. T. 8. Brrcw Reynarpson, Author of “ Sports 
and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.’’ With Coloured Illustrations. A New 
Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. By CO. T. S. Brrcw Reynarpson, Author of ‘Down the Road.” 
Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations in Colour, 12s. - 
__ [Second Edition now ready, 


NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART. 
A FALSE START. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


The BROKEN VOW. By Canon Knox 


Littte. Sccond Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 61. 
“ Beautifal story......Rich in tender, pathetic beauty.”—Academy. 
‘* A very singular novel of undoubted power.”—Pictorial World, 





31 and 32 Berners Street, W., aud 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





KUM 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 
In one attractively bound Octavo Volume, price 6s. 


Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER'S 


COLLECTED AND REVISED 


SONNET S. 


WITH THE ADDITION OF SOME HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED, 114 IN ALL. 


The Critic (New York). 

“‘ There is something high and enduring in Mrs. Pfeiffer’s verse; not a few of 
these sonnets, indeed, are models of the ‘grand style’ itself, in spite of occa- 
sional flaws. But whilst we face, as it were, the aisles of this noble cathedral, so 
profound is the impression we receive, that it well-nigh seems a profanation even 
to point out the beauty of the structure. England may well be proud of her 
women, when within the period of two-score years such lights as Elizabeth B. 
Browning, Marian Evans, and Emily Pfeiffer have risen in her skies.” 

Spectator. 

**In not a few of the Sonnets, where the thought and feeling are so closely 
intertwined that it is impossible to separate one from the other, there are flights 
of imagination, to our minds, of which the greatest of English sonnet-writers 
might, and possibly would have been proud; they are, to our mind, among the 
finest in the language.” 

The Independent (New York). 

“The passion that warms these poems—for under their intellectual exterior 
there glows an unmistakable imaginative fire—is the passion of the age, its divine 
unrest, its perturbative questionings, its eagerness to penetrate the heart of 
mystery, and, above all, the agonised cry of faith for God. Such poetry as this 
helps to keep the mind and the heart out of speculative confusion, and out of those 
deadening paths which end in the profound indifference of pessimism and despair.” 

Academy. 

** The aptitude of various utterance is one of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s many and splendid 
gifts, which, with her general poetic characteristics and her special dexterity and 
finish of her sonnet craftsmanship, place her in the first rank of living singers.” 


The late Mark Pattison. 
**T have been quite struck with the power and depth of thought in these sonnets, 
I sent for all your books en masse,”” 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
«The more I read these noble poems you have given to all the ‘world, the more 
depth of meaning I find in them.” 
A. R. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
“Tt is real gladness to read such true and strong poetry, wrought out with so 
much power and so much music.” 
The late Sir Henry Taylor. 
** These poems are gems, and they are very precious gems; they are poetry of 
a very high order.” 
Globe. 
“We have herea volume of peculiar interest to all lovers of poetry—a collection 


of sonnets which certainly hold a high place not only in the verse of to-day, but in 
the whole English corpus poetarum.” 








SIX SHILLINGS. 


Also the SECOND EDITION of Mrs. PFEIFFER’S 
NEW VOLUME, entitled 


FLYING LEAVES FROM 
EAST AND WEST. 


Written from Asia Minor, Greece, and chiefly from America; 
the latter being Leaves from a Journal kept during the Trip 
from New York, through Canada, to San Francisco, over the 
Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake City, the Yosemite Valley, and 
Primeval Forests, and back vid St. Louis, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Boston. 


Academy. 
“The best book written on the American ‘Grand Tour,’ ”’ 
Daily News. 
“Mrs. Pfeiffer is a cultivated and agreeable travelling companion......and the 
refined reader will be grateful.” 
Westminster Review. 
S This makes her account of the ideas and practices of the Mormons highly 


instructive.” am : 
pectator. 
**It becomes the pen of a poetess, touched with an uncommon grace and 


beauty of language.” 
New York Sun. 
“* Her disinterested candour is more satisfactory than the laboured adulation 
to which we have been treated by Transatlantic lecturers and actors,’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


* As profitable and pleasant a book of travel as any we have come across for 


many seasons.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 
“Glowing pictures of Greece and Oriental Turkey ; vivid descriptions of Greek 
art, interesting reflections of the teachings of Greek philosophy as contrasted 
with those of Greek dramatic poetry ; the same descriptive power and feeling for 
Nature, in dealing with the American West.” 
Globe. 
“' Mrs, Pfeiffer sees with educated and unprejudiced eyes, and her comments 

are in all cases shrewd and thoughtful.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
* All through the volume we have gleanings from that ‘ harvest of a quiet eye’ 
which an accomplished woman, who brings to the problems of the world the 
—- thoughts of a conscientious student, can bring in aid of the discussions 
of the day.” 


London: FIELD and TUER, the Leadenhall Press, E.C.; 


es 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND sony 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 








This day is published, 8vo, 16s. 


LECTURES AND ESSAys. 


By Sir STAFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE, 
FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, G.C.B., D.C.L., && 


The TIMES. 
‘*A pleasant and timely memorial of a singularly engaging personali 
shows him at home and in private, or, at the most, in ssateeihe lite. tial 
him as he liked best to be employed, talking genially and pleasantly to his fr a 
and —— . tends 
‘There are other papers in this pleasant volume which, without bei special 
striking or calling for detailed notice, will well repay perusal. We v4 — 
to the last the two which are best known and most characteristic. The fascinati 
lecture on ‘ Nothing,’ and the suggestive address on ‘ Desultory Reading,’ sho 
Lord Iddesleigh at his best...... The lecture on ‘ Nothing’ brims ever with laytal 
fancy, and that on‘ Desultory Reading’ is full of delightful touches.” 
** But we must not linger over a volume whose pages every one will turn Over, 
and find in them something to please, something to instruct.’’ : 


This day is published. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE: 
or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence OLiPHant, Author ot 


** Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Altiora Peto,’ ‘‘ Haifa,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 
This day is published. 


The FEELING for NATURE in SCOTTISH 


POETRY. By Joun VEitTcu, Professor of Logic and Rhetoricin the University 

of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” & 

2 vols. feap. 8vo, 153. : 
Recently published. 


SCOTTISH METAPHYSICS. Reconstructed 


in accordance with the Principles of Physical Science. By the Writer of 
‘Free Notes on Herbert Spencer’s First Principles.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady Betiarrs. Crown Svo, 5s. 





aT ALL LIBRARIES. 


q. 
Mr, F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr, Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” ‘* Zoroaster,” 

“A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

Tt is not too much to aver that Mr. Marion Crawford has, by this romance, 

established his claim to rank as the foremost novelist of the present day......There 

od a few books by living writers that can compare with this.’’—Pictorial 
forld. 

“ Few finer or more realistic characters than that of the old Prince Saracineses 
have been portrayed «| any modern novelist...... The book is something more than 
a clever novel; it is a literary success and an accurate picture of Roman Society 
in 1865-66.”— Vanity Fair. 

** * Saracinesca ’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of 
the author s previous works...... The scene where the old Prince seconds Giovanni 
in his duel with Del Ferice is excellent among many that are good; for thereis 
no lack of striking situations,.’”’—Academy. 


BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 


(Madame GALLETTI DI CaDILHAc), Author of ‘‘Our Home by the Adriatic,” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

** Two nice, fresh, easy, readable volumes,”—St. James’s Gazette. 

** This capital tale .....abounds with picturesque representations of rural Italian 
life and character, and Miss Collier knows how to contrast skilfully her Arcadian 
aboriginals with the products of civilisation.’”’—Times, 

“Bright as the story is with its sunny accessories, there is the farther light of 
a playful humour...... The close of this charming little romance is irresistibly 
funny.”’—Illustrated London News. 5 

“* Marked throughout by great freshness, vcons ag: tone. Giannetta 


is a charm ng heroine.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


The FLOWER and the SPIRIT. By 


FrREDERIKA Macponatp, Author of “ Nathaniel Vaughan,” “ Iliad of the 
East,’’ Puck and Pearl,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

“The work of a cultivated writer. The opening chapters are excellent, hitting 
off the humours of the strange cosmopolitan society of a Bloomsbury boarding- 
house with much humour and point.’’—Athenwum. 

“Tt presents some unusual situations, dealt with in a striking way, and much 
skilful character analysis.” —Echo, 

“This is a strikingly original book......Its cleverness is unquestionable, It has 
— also, and the merit of having been written in earnest.”’—St, James's 
Gazette. 

. “In short, it is one of the best books of the present season.”—St. Stephen's 
eview, 


UNDER a DELUSION: a Novel. By Joan 


St, Leger. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS CROMWELL: 


A CRITICISM OF THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, 


By ARTHUR GALTON, 
New Coll., Oxon., Author of “‘ Urbana Soripta.”* 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 
New York: SCRIBNER and WELFORD. 


Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


The Victoria Shakespeare. 





THE 

WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
In 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 

Vol. I. COMEDIES. Vol. 11. HISTORIES. Vol. III. TRAGEDIES, 

This Edition, dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen, is 

printed after the tewt of the Globe Edition, from entirely new type, by R. 

and R. Clark, of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an 

Badition at once convenient and beautiful. A new Glossary, more 

complete than in any other popular edition of Shakespeare, has been 

specially prepared for this Edition by Mr, Aldis Wright. The volumes 


may be obtained separately. 








A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTOOTT, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


By the Same Author. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR : Some Aspects 


of the Work and Person of Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW BOOK by the Rev. J. M. WILSON. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. An Attempt 


to Treat some Religious Questi Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. 
Witson, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 








By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TOLERANCE : Two Lectures. By the Rev. 


Puiturrs Brooks, Author of ** The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons,” 
&c. Feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The TWO EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 


CORINTHIANS. By the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, 
Essex, Hon. Canon of St. Albans, formerly Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 


JUSTIFICATION and IMPUTED 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being a Review of Ten Sermons on tle Nature and 
Effects of Faith, by James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin. By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A., late Knightsbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. A. 
Bmxs. Witha Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor or WINCHESTER, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Neavt week. 


REMINISCENCES. By Thomas Carlyle. 


Edited by CHartes Ex1ot Norton. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 123. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—New Volume. 
KEATS. By Sidney Colvin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 








Demy 8vo, 9s. 

















NOVELS. 


By Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 


Author of “Madcap Violet,” ‘* White Heather,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 
By Miss E. A. DILLWYN. 


JILL and JACK. By E. A. Dillwyn, 


Author of “ Jill,’ *‘ The Rebecca Rioter,”’ &c. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 12s, 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 


FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. 


Westsvry. 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


By Hugh 
SKETCHING from NATURE. A Handbook 
for Students and Amateurs. By Tristram J. ELL1s, With a Frontispiece and 


10 Illustrations by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and 30 Sketches by the Author. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Revised, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 


New Editions, 1887. 
18mo, 1s each; or, in cloth binding, 1s 6d each, 
DICTIONARY of LONDON, 1887, | DICTIONARY of the THAMES, 1887. 











DICTIONARY of PARIS, 1835. 


All travellers on the Continent should use DICKENS’S A B C CONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY GUIDE, 


The Simplest and Best. JUNE Number now ready, ls. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6C0.’S LIST. 


ST. PETERSBURG and LONDON, in the 


Years 1852-1864, Reminiscences of Count CHARLES FREDERICK ViTzTHUM 
von EcksToept, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James's. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, 0.B., D.C.L. Translated by Epwarp 
FarrFax Tartor. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


Wa Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and statesmen, and 
it may help to give us some idea of the fascinating charm of Politics to those who 
play the game.” —Daily News. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. By F. Max 
Mutter, K.M., Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 8vo, 21s, 


“Professor Miiller need be under no appprehension for the success of this 
volume. Any work signed by so illustrious a name is sure of a warm welcome ; 
while such questions as the origin of language and the descent of man have 
assuredly not lost their interest either for the English or for the German public, 
least of all when they are discussed in a style almost unique for its combined 
clearness, point, and vigour.’”—Academy. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. 
Second Edition, by his Son. 2 vols. Vol. I., Svo, 24s. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, in which the Constituent Elements of the Text are 
separated, to which is added an Attempted Restoration of the Original Docu- 
_ ments used by the Latest Reviser. By Francois LENORMANT, Member of the 
Institute. ‘Translated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Author of ‘* Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” 8vo, 103 6d. 
“The introduction is in many respects very interesting, and contains much 
curious learning.””—Literary Churchman, 
“We welcome this translation of Lenormant’s ‘Genesis.’ It is time that 
English students of the Old Testament should be in possession of these sure 
results of later criticism.”—Jewish World, 


** A good feature in the volume before us is the separate appearance of the 
Elohistie and Jehovistic passages...... The quotations from the Targums are also 
full of interest...... The introduction, by the author of ‘ Mankind, their Origin 
and Destiny,’ contains much interesting matter.”—Knowledge. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of Edwin Chadwick. With a Biographical Dissertation by 
BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The COMMONHEALTH: a Series of Essays 


on Health and Felicity for Every-day Readers. By BENJAMIN WaRD 
Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper Haaa@arp, Author of “King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the vario 

Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early-English Inscriptions thereon i a” 
Sixth Edition (3lst to 35th Thousand), crown 8yo, 6s, — 


HE. By the Authors of “It,” ‘King 


Solomon’s Wives,” ‘* Bess,” &c. Feap, 8vo, ls. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling ; 
with Notes on Poker and Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By 
RicuaRp A, Proctor, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


MANCHESTER: a Short History. 


George Sarntspury. With 2 Maps, crown 8yvo, 3s 6d. 


By 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each. 


OXFORD. By Charles W. Boase, Fellow of 


Exeter College. With 2 Maps, 


Also, recently published. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. With 3 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Free-| BRISTOL. By Rev. W. 


MAN. With 4 Maps. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 








EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A, 
Feap., Svo, price 2s 6d each. 


The CHURCH and the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. ArTHuR Carr, M.A, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Map of the Roman Empire, A.D. 292-305. 


Also, recently published, 


The ENGLISH CHURCH |The EVANGELICAL 
in other LANDS. By the Rev. W. | REVIVAL in the EIGHTEENTH 
H. Tucker, M.A. | CENTURY. By the Rev. Jou» 
The HISTORY of the)  Heyry Overroy, M.A. 


REFORMATION in ENGLAND. 
The HISTORY of the 


By George G. Perry, M.A. 
The CHURCH of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, By 
the Hon. G. C. Broprics, D.C.L, 


EARLY FATHERS, By ALFRED 
Piummer, D.D, | 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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WORKS BY MR. RUSKIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMALL COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES 
**-FROM THE “ WORKS SERIES :”— 


In cloth, 5s each; or in roan, gilt edges, 7s 6d each, 
small post 8vo. 


ERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the 


ants of Political Economy. 


*and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. 


went 9-five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


Thi * CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four 
Esgays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With added 
Article on the Economy of the Kings of Prussia. 


The QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 


Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its 


Application to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-59, With 
New Preface and added Note, 


“A JOY for EVER” (and its PRICE in the 


MARKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of 
Art. With New Preface and added Articles. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the 


Relation of Natural Science to Art. [Nearly ready. 


ALSO, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE WITH ABOVE :— 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition of 


the Book in its Original Form, containing only the Two Lectures, “‘ King’s 
Treasuries ’’ and “Queen’s Gardens,” and a New Preface. 


A REISSUE of the 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 

VENICE. Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices. With the 

... Text, and the 16 Plates (10 Steels and 6 Lithographs) as originally published. 

ee Original Plates, engraved by Messrs, Lupton, Reynolds, Armitage, and 

aff, are in good condition, having had comparatively few impressions taken 

from them for the first and only other Edition, issued in 1851. The Litho- 

graphs have been carefully reproduced. The Plates and Text (unbound) in 
cloth cover, on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17} in.), price £3 3s, 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 
An Exact Reprint of the Issue of 1880, with its Various Additions to the Text 
of the Second Edition, together with the 14 Original Plates. Cloth boards, 
price £1 1s, imperial 8yo, 


The STONES of VENICE. A New and 
Complete Edition. In 3 vols., with the 53 Plates, and all the Woodcuts and 
Text, as originally issued. Uniform with the Current Edition of the “ Seven 


Lamps of Architecture.”” Price £4 9s the 3 vols,, inclusive of the New Index. 


* 


WORKS BY W. GERSHOM COLLINGWOOD, M.A. :— 
NOW READY. 


ASTROLOGY in the APOCALYPSE: an 


Essay on Biblical Allusions to Chaldean Science, Price 33 6d, in cloth, 


small post 8vo, 
A BOOK of VERSES. Price 3s 6d, in 


dark buckram, small post 8vo. 


The LIMESTONE ALPS of SAVOY: a Study 


in Phyzical Geology. With an Introduction by Professor Ruskin, D.C.L., 
LL.D., &. Forming the first Supplement to Mr. Ruskin's ‘‘ Deucalion.”’ 
Price 10s, in cloth boards, 8vo. 


The PHILOSOPHY of ORNAMENT. Eight 


Lectures on the History of Decorative Art, given at University College, Liver- 
pool, Price 5s, in buckram, small post 8vo. 


‘THROUGH all the VARYING YEAR.” 


A Calendar of Nature and Anniversary Book of the Seasons, Arranged by 
Mary JEAFFRESON, Cloth, red edges, price 3s 6d, 


*,* These prices include carriage. For further particulars as to these and other 
works, see Lists, which will be forwarded post-free on application to 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS. 





UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONAGE. 


LIMMER'S HOTEL, 


CONDUIT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


Situated in the hells the 
West End. 


Considerable addition has 
been made to the accommoda- 
tion by the acquirement of 


adjoining premises. 
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